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Memoirs of the Lire and Writincs of Sotomon GesneER, the 
celebrated Author of The Death of Abel. 


With his Portrait elegantly engraved. 


Oromonw Gesner,* whofe ex 
cellent poems have enriched the 
literature of Germany,- was born in 
the year ¥730, at Zuric, in Swiffer- 
land. He was-the fon’ of John Con- 
tad Gefner, a bookfeller of that city, 
and member of the great council, 
who died in 1775 5 and “his mother, 
who died in 1766, was Ejther, the 
daughter of Solomon Hirtzel +. 
The family*of Gefner had been 
long eminent for literature. Conrad 
Geiner, a diftinguifhed -philofopher 
and phyfician, flourifhed at Zuric, in: 
the fixteenth céntury. His reputa- 
tion as a naturalift procured him let- 
ters of nobility, anda coat of arms, 
from the emperor Ferdinand ; and 
his Natural Hiftory, which is men- 
tioned with approbation by the wri- 
ters of the prefent age, ' particularly 
by Buffon and Goldimith, has ob- 


tained for him the: honourable appel- - 


lation of the German Phiny.f Ano- 
ther eminent phyfician*of the name 
of Gefner, was prefident, a few years 
ago, of the philofophical fociety at 
Zuric. - His great fill and abilities 
have been celebrated by the illuttri- 
ous Haller ; and he was the uncle of 
Solomon Gefner, the fubjec of theie 
memoirs: || : 

With refpe& to the education of 
our poet, there is fome’ variation in 
the accounts of his biographers. M. 
de Mayer, already quoted, obferves 
that, when Gefner was born, poetry 
was quite neglected in Germany. 
* The poets in that~ country,’ fays 
this ingenious writer, ‘ were then 


fcarcely confidered in any other light 
than that of hired buffoons, whole 
employment was to amufe the xcd/e 
Geriaan nation. It was thought, more- 
over, that poetical compofitions were 
derogatory to the dignity of religion, 
and that no wife man could condeicend 
to read them. Prejudices, thus cal- 
culated to blaft the tender buds of 
genius, had been imbibed by the pre- 
ceptor of Gefner. A poem, how 
edifying foever, inevitably coft the 
young pupil fome tears: he paid 
dearly for the tranfient ‘plealure of 
peruiing the moit beautiful verfes, 
An education, fo contrary to his ge- 
nius and inclination, had an unfor- 
tunate influence on the character of 
young Gefner; who chofe rather not 
to flady at all, than to engage in 
ftudies that were difgufting. Hence 
proceeded that fupinenefs, and even 
indolence, for which he was remark- 
able. It was requifite to wait till ri- 
per years fhould releafe him from fub- 
jection to an ignorant tutor ; it was 
requilite to wait till opportunity could 
fubdue that indolence which had be- 
come habitual. None that had known 
him in his youth could have ever fuf- 
pected what he would one day be- 
come: in vain, for inftance, was 
every attempt to teach him Greek 
and Jatin.’ : 

But in the aecount given by 
Schmidt, already quoted, the repu- 
tation of Gefner’s tators does not {uf- 
fer fo much. ‘ In his earlier years,’ 
fays this biographer, ‘ Gefier gave 
no indications of that genius by which 


* Whenever the Germans print the name of Gefher in the Roman type, they fpell 
it with one S only, in which they are followed by fome of the Englith tranflators ; but 
the French invariably {pell the name Geflner, in confornuty to the fpelling in the Ger- 


man or old Gothic type. 


+ Notice fur la Perfonne & fur les OEuvres de Salomon Geflner, par M. de Mayer. 
t The arms granted by the emperor were expreflive of the fubje&s treated of in his 
Natural Hiftory, namely, Quarterly, 1, a fpread-eagle ; 2, a lion rampant, armed and 


langued ; 3, a dolphin crowned; 4, a bafilitk twifted. 


Memorres du P. Niceron. Vol. x7. 
Num. 508. Vor. 84. 


He died of the plague in 1565. 
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he was afterward diftinguifhed. Even 
Bodmer, the author of *« Noah, a fa- 
cred Poem,’ was deceived ia eftimat- 
ing powers that were one day to tran- 
{cend his own. To the care of this 
able profeffor Gefner’s father had 
committed the education of his fon ; 
and, after fome time had elapfed, the 
preceptor fent back the youth with 
the affurance, that all his learning 
would be confined to writing and 
arithmetic. This decifion, it mutt 
be confefied, however harth it might 
have appeared, feems to have been 
juftiied by the indocility of young 
Gefner. The father, however, far 
from being difcouraged by this de- 
claration, placed his fon ynder the 
tuition of a kinfman, the reétor of a 
parifh in the vicinity of Zuric. 

‘ This worthy clergyman feems to 
have been the firft that difcovered the 
latent genjus of his pupil. He would 
often walk with him in the fields ; he 
would lead the converfation, imper- 
ceptibly, to the furrounding heauties 
of Nature ; and he thus infpired his 
youthful mind with the love of rural 
contemplation. Paflages from the 
poets were introduced, to enliven 
their walks, and to render the fub- 
ject of their converfation more in- 
terefting and more pleafing. Cu- 
riofity being thus awakened, the 
young poet would no longer negleét 
to acquire the languages, that he 
might read, in the original, thofe 
authors from whom fo much pleafure 
was expected. He was enabled, in 
courle, to expatiate with Virgil in his 
rural fcenes, and to tafte the paitoral 
fimplicity of Theocritys. From this 
circumftance, perhaps, we may trace 
the origin of his attachment to pafto- 
ral poetry.’ 
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Arrived at an age in which it be 
came neceffary to choofe a profeffion, 
he gave the preference to the trade of 
his father, which was, indeed, in 
fome meafure, that of his family. Of 
five houfes in Zuric, in the book- 
felling bufinefs, (to which alfo that 
of printing is united) two were oc- 
cupied by the Gefners: one of thefe 
belonged to two brothers of that 
name ; and the latter, (in which our 
poet was a partner) was under the 
firm of Orell, Gefner, and Fufeli, 
This houfe enjoys confiderable repu- 
tation. It is diltinguithed for an ex- 
tenfive correfpondence, for judicious 
fele€tion in the publications which 
their prefs produces, for the elegance 
of their types, and the beauty of their 
decorations. * 

Gefner’s engagements in trade 
did not prevent the exertions of his 
genius. He indulged his favourite 
puriuits with freedom ; and his part- 
ners had too much good fenfe to mur- 
mur at the time which he devoted to 
his writings. In 1752, he made the 
tour of Germany ; not fo much with 
the view of extending his commercial 
connections, as to fee, and be ac- 
quainted with, thofe authors who had 
done honour to their country. At 
Berlin, he was introduced by Gleim 
and Weis to a literary fociety, each 
member of which, in his turn, read 
fome piece of his own compofition, 
On being told that fome effufions of 
his genius would, in like manner, be 
required to be read before the fociety, 
Gefner feemed defirous, that the 
merits of his firft production fhould 
be offered to their impartial critici{m. 
As foon as the members had finifhed 
their refpective readings, he was feen 
to put his hand, trembling, into his 


* The Gothic form of the German letters has been thought difgyfting to the eye, and 
to have prevented, in fome meafure, the cultivation of the language -n o her nations. 


Gefner attempted to obviate this obieétion : 
of other German authors, in the Roman type. 


he printed his own pieces, and the works 
If ever the German hiterature fhall be 


delivered from the fhackies of its barbarous typography, it will owe much to Orell, 
Gefner, and Fufeli, who gave the example of printing it in a form, which had long 


before been adopred by the rett of Europe. 


This reformation, however, with refpett 


to the German literature, is {till confined to Swifferland: fo powerful is the fway even 


of abfuidity, if favoured by long cultom and deep-rooted habit! 


pocket, 
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pocket, to feel for his manufcript, 
which, after all, he wanted refolution 
to produce. How charatteriflic is 
this circumftance of that diffidence, 
which is often known to accompany 
true genius !” 

This piece was ‘ Night,’ in poeti- 
cal profe, which he publithed on his 
return to Zuric, in 1753, and of 
which there are now three different 
traaflations in French. ¢ Itis,’ faysM. 
Huber, the French tranflator of his 
works, € one of thofe- original pro- 
duétions, of which there is not an 
example among the moderns. It is 
a whimfical picture, (ux tableau de 
Sontafie) in which are exhibited touches 
both of the comic and the grotefque.’ 
And of this piece, the author himlelf 
thus writes to M. Huber: «I have 
ever regarded my litle poem of 
‘ Night’ with partiality. It is, if 
you pleafe, acaricature, compofed in 
an hour of folly or intoxication. It 
has had fome fuccefsin Germany. I 
have juit corrected it with care: I 
have expunged fome filly things, and 
have introduced others as filly. You 
will obferve, particularly, that, in 
this little tale, 1 have introduced, by 
way of epifode, the poetical origin of 
that natural phefphorus, the glow- 
worm.’* The fuccets of this firft 
eflay, and the example of Weiland, 
encouraged the timid mufe of our 
young bookfeller, aud he publithed, 
almof at the fame time, a paitoral 
romance, called * Daphnis,’ and a 
continuation of the celebrated flory 
of Inkle and Yarico.+ 

Of this affecting tale, which ori- 
ginally appeared in ‘ The Spectator,’ 
Gellert had written a poetical verfion, 
in the German language. Bodmer 
too had anithed a tale on the same 
fubject, and had formed a plan for 
the coatinuation of it, in which, in- 
dignant as he was to ice innocence 
facrificed to avarice, and viilany un- 
punithed, he intended to briog the 
ttory to a conclufion, conformable to 


the rules of {trict poetical juftice. Our 
poet purfued the plan of Bodmer in 
his poem of ¢ Inkle and Yarico.’ 
This, indeed, is only a fecond part, 
in which he defcribes the penitence 
of Inkie, and the happy deliverance 
of Yarico. The poem thus opens: 
* Infpire me, O Mule, while I fing 
the fequel of the hiitory of Inkle and 
Yarico. ‘The reader will remain a 
prey to grief, if he behold not the 
unhappy damfel refcued from her de- 
plorable condition. His bofom will 
be torn by the moft painful fenfations, 
if he difcover not, at lealt, fome figns 
of penitence in Inkle, fome traces of 
humanity. Thefe traces are never 
fo far effaced from the heart of man, 
as to prevent fome return to virtue, 
or to preclude that falutary fear, which 
is the oifspring of remorfe. The 
germ of goodnefs, implanted in his 
breaft, may yet fhoot up through thofe 
weeds, the paflions, and expand and 
flourith in the face of day.’—Such is 
the benevolent defign of Gefner 5; a 
defign which does honour to his heart. 
* It is, however,’ fays M. Huber, ‘a 
melancholy reflection for the honour 
of human nature, that the original 
hiftory, inferted in ¢ The Spectator,” 
is founded upon fact, while the fecond 
part of it, by Mr. Gefner, is merely 
a poetical fiction.’—This poem was 
tranflated into French by M. Riviere, 
and inferted in M. Huber’s Collection 
of German poetry. But, notwuh- 
ftanding the applaufe with which it 
was received both in France and Ger- 
many, Gefner, from a regard, no 
doubt, to his preceptor, would not 
infert it in the collection of, his 
works, which he publifhed afterward 
under his own infpeétion. 

His ‘ Daphnis’ appeared in 1755, 
a year before the continuation of la- 
kle and Yarico, but with the initials 
only of his name. From two letters 
prefixed to this poem, it appears to 
have been written under the infpira- 
tion of love. The firit letter is trom 


* Choix de Poéfies Allemandes, tom. 1. page 127. 
$+ Hambergers Gelelute J eutichland fortgelctzt von J. G. Meufel. 
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his beloved Phillis, in the poffeffion 
of whom he afterward enjoyed fuch 
felicity. * How can you continue 
in town,’ the lady writes, * in the 
commencement of this delightful fea- 
ion? Are you determined not to be- 
hold the {pringing verdure of the 
meads and the opening blofloms of 
the trees? Come immediately, and 
participate in our raral pleafures. 
You will here behold the beauties of 
Spring ; you will herefee me. Ma- 
dame N * * * * has informed me, tha 
you have written a piece, called 
«* Daphnis ;”” and yet, myfterious 
fir, you have concealed it .from me. 
You know, however, what pleafure 
your laft fong afforded me: I am al- 
mott inceff: untly finging it. Come, 
next Thuriday, without fail; 1 fhall 
expect you in my favourite arbour ; 
but bring Daphnis with you, or adieu 
for ever.’—* Receive my Daphnis,’ 
an{wered our amorous poet, ‘ receive 
it printed. And who could claim the 
dedication in preference to you? For 
your applaule ‘I prefer to every other ; 
and if love appear painted in my 
poem after Nature, it is owing to 
you alone. When I thought of 
Phillis, | thought of you, and I my- 
felf was Daphnis. How happy for 
my heart was the idea of writing this 
little romance! | did not with it to 
be long a fecret ; but I was anxious 
firit to read it to you, while you were 
fll ignorant of the aathor, that I 
might have heard your opinion free 
from the partiality of friendfhip, and 
then | fheuld have known what I had 
to expect from the eritics.—'The day 
after to-morrow, what ecitacy! I 
fhall then be feated in your favourite 
arbour ; 1 thall behold the beauties 
of Spring; I fhall behold you; but 
forget not that a dedication is worth 
a hundred kiffes.’ 

Daphnis is a paftoral romance, 
which is inferior to few of the kind in 
delicacy and fimplicity, and fuperios 
to the greater part in variety of images 
and interefling fituations. It was uni- 
verlally admired, and has been tran- 
flated into Englifh and into French. 


= 


> 
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Daphnis was followed by his Idyls, 
and iome other paftoral poems, in 

which Theocritus, Virgil, and Ovid 
appear to have been his models. 
Thefe Idyls are replete with pathetic 
fentiments, fine natural i images, and 
moral inferences, of general confe- 
quanee to the intereits of humanity. 

‘ Thefe poems,’ fays he, in his pre- 
face, * are the produstions of fome of 
the happiett at ee of my life. I 
fometimes fteal from the town, and 
teek relief in the folitude of the coun- 
try, where the various beauties of 
nature never fail to banifh from 
my mind all the difagreeable im- 
preffions I may have brought. En- 
raptured by the glorious fcene, ] am 
as happy as a fhepherd of the golden 
age, and richer than a king.’ 

‘This, indeed, is the delightful 
enthufiafm of poetry ; an enthufiafm 
too, which the native fcenes of Gef- 
ner were more particularly calculated 
to infpire.—¢ ‘There is not a country,” 
fays M. de Mayer, * which enjoys 
fo much tranquillity and happinets as 
Swiflerland; not one, in which can 
be better realized the confolatory 
fictions of the golden age ; not one, 
in which the paitoral manners can be 
retraced with more fidelity ; notone, 
in fine, where Genius and Virtue can 
more certainly guide their votaries to 
real felicity and unfullied fame. In- 
deed, when Gefner began his poe- 
tical career, the great variety of 
romantic fcenes between~ Zaric and 
Rapperfchwyl had already attracted 
the bards of Germany, to the en- 
chanting banks of the Sil and the 
Limmat. In the woods and hills 
that adorn the lake, they gathered 
thoie flowers, whofe beautiful tints 
have equalled whatever the Ancients 
could find in the moft captivating 
fcenes of Greece and Rome. Zauric 
was becme the adopted country of 
the German mules; the Parnaffus, 
where Niopitock, Klieft, Wieland, 
and many others, came to receive 


their immortal in{pirations, ’ 
he I¢dyls of Gefner were not the 
cibaination of his owa countrymen 
only : 
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only: the beft judges in France and 
Britain. have diftinguifhed them by 
the moft decifive approbation.—In 
1761, M. Huber fent his tranflation 
of them to the celebrated Jehn-James 
Rouffeau, then fuffering under a fe- 
vere fit of the ftone, in his retreat at 
Montmorenci, near Paris. ‘ I was 
fuffering the moft acute pain,’ anfwer- 
ed the author of Eloifa, * when I re- 
ceived your letter and your Idyls. 
Having read the letter, I opened the 
book, as it were, mechanically, per- 
fuaded that I fhould foon clofe it 
again: but I was miftaken ; I did 
not fhut it till I had read it quite 
through; and [ placed it by me, that 
J might read it again. Your friend 
Gefner, I perceive, is a man after 
my heart : hence we may judge of his 
tranflator, through whom alone I am 
acquainted with him.—For fix years 
pait, I have lived more in this retire- 
ment, than in all the reft of my life. 
And you have now infpired me with 
a detire to behold another fpring, 
that I may take new walks with 
your agreeable fhepherds, enjoy the 
fweets of tranquillity with them, and 
behold again thofe rural retreats which 
are not inferior to thofe fo weil de- 
fcribed by Gefi.er and you.’ 

« OF all the moderns,’ fays Dr. 
Blair, in his Le&tures on the Eelles 
Lettres,‘ Mr. Gefner, a poet of Swif- 
ferland, has been the moit fuccetsful 
in his paitoral compolitions. He has 
introduced into his Idyls, as he en- 
titles them, many new ideas. His 
rural fcenery is often ftriking, and 
his defcriptions are lively. He pre- 
fents paftoral life to us with all the 
embellifhments of which it is fulcep- 
tible ; but without any excefs of re- 
finement. What forms the chief 


merit of this poet is, that he writes 
to the heart, and has enriched the 


fabje&ts of his Idyls with incidents” 


which give rife to much tender fenti- 
ment. Scenes of domeitic felicity 


are beautifully painted. ‘The mutual: 


affection of hufbands and wives, pa- 
rents and children, brothers and filters, 
as well as of lovers, is difplayed in a 
pleafing and touching manner. From 
not underitanding the language in 
which Mr. Geiner writes, I can be 
no judge of the poetry of his ftyle ; 
but, in the fubject and condu& of 
his paftorals, he appears to me to 
have outdone all the moderns.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Coxe alfo, in his 
© Sketches of Swifferland,’ has thus 
delivered his fentiments: «I waited 
this morning [ Augutft 3, 1776.] upon 
the celebrated Gefner, author of ‘ The 
Death of Abel,’ and of feveral Idyls, 
which for their delicate and elegant 
fimplicity are juftly etteemed. They 
abound with thofe nice touches of ex- 
quifite fenfibility, which difcover a 
mind warmed with the fineit fenti- 
ments ; and love is reprefented in 
the chaiteft colouring of innocence, 
virtue, and benevolence. Nor has 
he confined his fubje&ts merely to the 
tender paflion: paternal affection, 
and filial reverence; gratitude, hu- 
manity, in fhort, every moral duty, 
is exhibited and inculcated in the mott 
pleafing and affecting manner.—His 
writings are difperfed abroad, tran- 
flated into every language, and wil] 
be admired by future ages, as long 
as there remains any relish for true 
paftoral fimplicitv, or any tafte for 
original compoiition.’ * 

His celebrated ‘ Death of Abel ? 
was firft publifhed in i758. This is 
an epic poem in five books, which 


* Befide tranflations of the Idyls into French and Ttalian, an Englith tranflation of 
them appeared in 1760, and another in 1776. We have becn fo happy as to vive {pee 
cimens of our author's pattoral poetry, in iranflations of fome of his tales and eclogucs, 
viz. The Wooden Leg, in our Magazine tor January ; Virtue Rewarded, in February; 
The Serenade, in Match ; Dametus and Miloa, in April; {he Hofpital Shepherd, ‘n 
Miiy ; Daphne and Alexis, (an eclogue) in the Supplement to Vol. LVUIL;  hyriis 
and Chloe, in July ; Conjugai Happinefs, or the Autumnal Morning, in Oétober ; 
The Shipwreck, im November; The Retrofpect of Childhood, in December; The 
Navigation, in the Supplement to Vol. LIX; The Carnation, in the fame; a!l in 


, 


776; Tae Cascade of Piyshea, in Pebrusry; Alexis and Daphne, (a tale) in May 
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unites, in the moft affefting manner, 
a kind of religious majelty with the 
fimplicity of pattoral life. It is im- 
poflible for a young mind, unconta- 
minated by the world, to read this 
excellent work, without being in- 
fpired with a more fervent fenfe of 
piety, and a more animating love of 
virtue. But notwithitanding the va- 
rious beauties with which it abounds, 
the editor of a Theological Journal, 
printed at Leipfick, made this poeti- 
cal work the object of a criticiim, too 
faftidious, if not too malignant, to 
be obtruded on our readers. The 
moft ferious objection, perhaps, is 
the liberty which the author has taken 
with the facred hiftory ; for inftance, 
in reprefenting the death of Abel as 
the effect of fudden paffion in Cain ; 
when, on the contrary, it appears, in 
reality, to have been premeditated. 
It mutt be conteffed, moreqver, that 
the chief excellence of this poem con- 
fifts in the pa/foral {cenes; for, with 
refpect to the epic part, it will ever 
fuffer by. a comparifon with Milton, 
of whole fublime poem it is but a 
feeble imitation. 

Tranflations of ‘ The Death of 
Abel’ appeared fucceffively in French, 
Englifh, Dutch, Danih, and Italian, 
and had refpectively a very rapid and 
extenfive fale. Of thefe, the late 
Mrs. Collyer’s elegant tranflation has 
made this poem familiar to every 
Englifh reader. She has imitated 
her original, ¢ which,’ fhe obferves, 
* is written in a kind of loofe verfe, 
unfhackled by the tageing of rhymes, 
or counting of fyllables; a middle 
{pecies between verfe and profe.’ 
Another Englith tranflation, in blank 
verfe, by the Rev. Thomas New- 
combe, is almoft forgotten. —But it 
is now fcarcely neceilary to enumerate 
the tranflations of any particular piece, 
fince, as Mr. Coxe has obterved 
above, all his works have been tran- 
flated. 

Mr. Gefner publifhed next ¢ The 
Firft Navigator,’ a Poem, in three 
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beoks; which blends the moft charm. 
ing philofophy with the moft piétu- 
refque fplendour of fairy-land. He 
likewife attempted the pattoral drama, 
in which x has been generally fup- 
pofed, that he has not been io.fuc- 
cefsful as in his other rural poems. 
M. de Mayer, however, is of opi- 
nion, that ‘ they are replete with the 
moft intereiting fictions, with cha 
racters fkilfully drawn, and novelties 
of fituation.’ His productions of this 
kind are ‘ Evander and Alcymne,’ 
in three acts, and ‘ Eraitus,’? in one 
act.* They are both very initructive 
and affecting pieces, from the con- 
trait which they exhibit between the 
world and nature; and they were 
performed with fuccefs by fome thea - 
trical companies at Leipficand Vienna, 

Betore we quit the fubjeé& of Gef- 
ner’s pafloral poetry in general, we 
fhall give M. de Mayer’s fentiments 
more at large, as the fentiments of a 
man of genius and fenfibility » * Gef- 
ner,’ fays he, ‘* explored the moft 
beautiful paths in this ideal world. 
It was his ambition to paint the {weet 
fentiments of rural virtue, the tender 
emotions of love and benevoience. 
He left landfcape, and the painting 
of inanimate nature to Kleiit. His 
defcriptions are more natural than 
thofe of Wieland; and he excelled 
Klopftock in the art of moving the 
pafhons even by the flighteit touches. 
As the earth fmiles in the face of 
heaven at the rifling of the fun, fo 
does fhe imile to our view under the 
rich and vivirying pencil of Gefner, 
He wrote with a purity and harmony 
of ityle, not eafily excelled, and not 
often equalled. His language is that 
of the Graces ; nota ftroke too much; 
not one too Jittle. His mufe refem- 
bles the modett virgin mentioned by 
Horace ; and the chaftett ear may 
liften to the love which he has created. 
If he has fometimes the humour of 
Fontaine and Sterne, it is ntver with 
their licentioufnefs. The molt fatti- 
dious talte can fcarcely find any va- 


* The celebrated comedy of Silvain, by Marmonicl, is founded on the drama of 


Eraitus. 
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euities to fupply, any phrafes to re- 
prehend, or a more ingenious and 
judicious choice of exprefiions.’ 

It is to be regretted, that after 
the paftorals, Geiner was no longer 
known to the puiviic as a poet. His 
laft original publication being of a 
local naturé, is lefs known than his 
other works. It is a Memoir for the 
Helvetic Society, eftablifhed about 
the year 1763, at Schiwznach, in 
the canton ‘of Berne. ‘The object of 
this inftitution was to prefent to the 
citizens of the thirteen cantons a po- 
litical and moral hiftory of their coun- 
try, from the time of the confederacy 
by which their liberties were obtain- 
ed. To accomplith thefe patriotic 
views, it was neceflary that the mem- 
hers of this fociety fhould be men of 
literature, as well as citizens. Gef- 
ner was thought worthy of both thefe 
diftinctions. The inititution of this 
new fociety was attended by a very 
fingular and melancholy circumftance. 
M. Balthafar, member of the coun- 
cil of Lucerne, who had fuggefted 
the firft idea of it, received in the 
evening, the news of his being. ap- 
pointed prefadent. and died the next 
morning. In this “fhort interval, 
however, he compofed a Memoir, en- 
titled,.* The latt Wifhes of an Hel- 
vétian Patriot.? This was read, at 
the firit meeting of the fociety, as 
the lait will of a father is read in the 
pretence of his family. The fenfibi- 
lity of Gefner was roufed by this 
affecting Memoir. ‘ The dying 
withes of the patriot,’ faid he, ¢ will 
be fulfilled, by the advantages that 
will refult from ths eftablifhment. 
The confederates will no longer be 
ftrangers to each other: ditruit and 
= will vanifh: and nothing, 

ereafter, can induce us to forget, 
that we all participate in a felicity, 
the duration of which mult depend 
npon the duration of our friendthip. 
The more powerful and extentive this 
fentiment becomes, the more perfect 
will be our happincis, both public 
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and private. We fhall affift each other 
in diftreis, like virtuous brethren. 
Whatever is beautiful and beneficial 
in fociety, will be diffufed in blef- 
fings, like the rays of the fummer’s 
fun, over our mountains and our 
vallies.” There were not wanting 
perfons, who obferved more of the 
poet than of the academician in this 
oration: the laft fentence, in parti- 
cular, they thought better fuited to 
an Idyl than toa Memoir: but thofe 
who preferred the glowing effufions 
of fentiment to the frigid dictates of 
criticifm, difcovered, with pleafure, 
the fenfibility of a man of genius; a 
fenfibility which Getner exhibits in 
all his writings. 

Poetry was not the only art in 
which Gefner arrived at excellence. 
In his youth he had been taught a 
few leffons in drawing, and had oc- 
cafionally employed his pencil, with- 
out any intention to become an artift. 
The collection of M. Heidegger, his 
father-in-law, which confitted of fome 
of the beft pieces of the Flemith 
fchool, firft excited his attention. From 
an amateur, he became an artift. His 
firit attempts in drawing, were fome 
vignettes and frontifpieces to books 
printed in his office. By degrees, he 
afpired to higher efforts. In 1765, 
he publifhed ten landfcapes etched 
and engraved by himfelf ; and twelve 
more appeared in 1769. From his 
earlieft attempts in engraving, he 
continued to defign and engrave the 
decorations to the various editions 
both of his own works and thofe of 
other authors. A fplendid edition 
of his Idyls and Tales, with engrav- 
ings defigned and executed by him- 
felt, was publifhed in 1773: another 
edition, ttill more {plendid, fucceeded 
in 1777. Two landicapes, called 
Leda and Ganymede, appeared in 
1771 and ten more were publifhed 
in 1772." 

M. Fafeli, an eminent painter of 
Zuric, and father to the celebrated 
artiit who now makes fuch a diftin- 
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guifhed figure in our Shakefpeare 
Gallery,* in the pretace to the third 
volume of his Hiftorical Effays on the 
painters, engravers, architects, and 
fculptors that have done credit to 
Swiiferland, makes very honourable 
mention of Gefner, although then 
living, although his friend, and ac- 
tually the printer of his book. The 
pretace of Fufeli contains an analyfis 
of four of our poetical painter’s bet 
detigns ; and a letter from Gefner on 
Jandicape painting, which he wrote 
to Fufeli in January 1770. In this 
he gives an account of the manner in 
which he became an artiit, almott 
without knowing it.—‘ His natural 
facility,’ fays M. Fufeli, *¢ is the 
more aftonifhing, confidering, that 
ijn his firft efforts, he had neither 
great models, nor motives for emu- 
lation. Art invited him, as it were, 
and he accepted the invitation.’+ 
Mr. Coxe, already quoted, obferves, 
ahat this treatife on landicape paint- 
ing fhews the elegance of ‘his tafte 
and the verfatility of his. genius ; 
while his compofitions in both kinds 
prove the refemblance of the two arts, 
and that the conceptions of the poet 
and of the painter are congenial. <I 
prefer,’ continues Mr. Coxe, ‘ his 
drawings in black and white to his 
paintings ; for, although the ideas in 
both are equally beautiful or fublime, 
his colouring is inferior to his de- 
fign.’—To thefe ebfervations we may 
add, on the authority of an eminent 
artift who knew him well, that land- 
fcape was the great excellence of Gef- 
ner: he attempted portrait and hif- 
tory painting ; but he difplayed no 
felicity in either. He did not under- 
ftand the human figure: the figures 
in his land{capes and other deiigns, 
indeed, afe perfect; but they were 
all copied from antiques, of which 
he had an excellent collection. 

In 1761, Mr. Gefner married 
Judith, the daughter of Mr. Henry 
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Heidegger before-mentioned; agen 
tleman of an ancient family, and one 
of the firft magiitrates in Zuric. To 
uncommon beauty, this lady (the 
charming Phillis of his Daphnis) 
united the {weeteft manners and moit 
engaging charatier. In her he found 
a friend, like Calphurnia, the wife 
of Pliny, ever folicitous for his fame ; 
endued, at the iame time, with an 
enlightened underitanding and the 
moft exquilite tattle. —By her, he had 
five children, of whom two fons and 
a daughter furvive him. The eldeit 
fon, now at Rome, itudying the great 
matters of the Italian fchool, promifes 
to be o..e day a celebrated painter. 

One of the ineftimable advantages 
of a republican government is, the 
great refpect which is paid to morals 
and to talents. Genius and Virtue 
are there fure to conduét to dignities, 
without intrigue or folicitation. This 
cannot be doubted, when Gefner, 
notwithftanding the multiplicity of 
his avocations, as author, artift, prin- 
ter, and bookfeller, {pent half his 
life in the firft employments of the 
ftate. He was called, in 1765, to 
the Council of Two Hundred, and, 
in 1767, to the Senite. In 1768, 
he obtained the bailiwick of Eilibach, 
and that of the Four Guards in 1776. 
He was appointed fuperintendant of 
the public woods on the banks of the 
Jake in 1781; which office, in 1787, 
was again conferred upon him for fix 
years longer. —The duties of thele 
various poits he difcharged with fcru- 
pulous pundtuality. 

The character of Gefner, asa man, 
was amiable: it was exemplary in 
the various lights of hufband, father, 
friend, magiftrate, and citizen. Al- 
though naturally of a melancholy 
turn, he was no enemy to rational 
mirth; and the mildnefs and affabi- 
lity of his temper rendered his com- 
pany particularly engaging, and en- 
deared him to all that knew him. 


* His pieces in this noble colle&tion are No. X, The Fairies in The Midfummer- 
Night’s Dream ; No. XI1X, Macbeth and the Witches; No. XXIX, Lear renouncing 
Cordelia 3 No. XXXIV, Hamlet and the Ghoft. 
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His cotiverfatiori was lively and ani- 
mated, efpecially when the fubject 
was either poetry or painting ; in 
which cafe he did not always regard 
how far it was enlivened by the fo- 
tial glafs. He was plain in his man- 
ners; open, affable, and obliging in 
his addrefs ; and of fingular modeity. 
He had nothing of the pvet in his ap- 
pearance, except in his eye, which 
was full of fenfe, fire, and expreffion. 
The emprets of Rufha, Catharine 
II, honoured our poet with a mark of 
her eiteem, by prefenting him with 
a gold medal. When his works firtt 
became known in France by the 
tranflations of M. Huber, the duchefs 
de Chartres (now duchets of Orleans) 
offered him an eftablifhment in the 
regiment of Swifs guards at Paris ; 
which, however, he declined. Fo- 
reigners of aJl nations gave him teiti- 
monies, no lefs flattering, of their 
admiration. Travellers thought, that 
they had not made half the tour of 
Swifferland, if they had not feen 
Gefner, and procured one of his 
landicapes, or his portrait. 


A paralytic ftroke deprived his 
family, his country, and all Europe, 
of this excellent poet, on, the 2d of 
March 1788. M. Lavatér, and many 
other German poets, have united to 
celebrate the merits of their com- 
patriot. The citizens of Zuric re- 
folved immediately to erect a marble 
monument to his memory. ‘This 
monument, placed in a beautiful fitua- 
tion on the banks of the rivers Sil 
and Limmat, will form the per{pec- 
tive to a public walk. Unatieé&ted 
tears will honour this monument; 
a monument that will be as durable 
as the writings of Gefner, and that 
will excite in the minds of every tra- 
veller of fentiment that pleafing me- 
lancholy, which is analogous to what 
thofe writings mutt intpire. The 
fub{cription was filled by the citizens 
of Zuric only, who with a laudable 
{pirit of patriotifm, would not per- 
mit any foreigner to participate 
with them in the glory of thus cele- 
brating the name of their illuftrious 
countryman. 


L. 


Rerections ot Earty Marriace; Jy Dr; Franxuin: Jn a 
Letter to a Friend. 


Y OU defire my impartial thoughts 
on the fubject of an early mar- 
riage ; by way of anfwer tothe num- 
berleis objections which have been 
made by fhort-fighted pcople to your 
own. You may remember, when you 
confulted me upon the occafion, that 
] thought youth on both fides to be 
no objéction. Indeed, froin the mar- 
riages which have fallen under my 
obierVations, I am rather inclined to 
think that early ones Rand the beit 
chance for happinefs. ‘The tempers 
and habits of young people are not 
yet become fg ihff and uncomplying 
as when more advanced in life: they 
form more eafily to each other, and 
hence many occafions of diteuit are 
removed. And if vouth has lefs of 
that prudence which is neceflary to 
Manaye a family, yet the parents and 
elder triends of young married per- 


fons are generally at hand; to afford 
their advice, which amply fupplies 
that detect; and by early marriage 
youth is fooner formed to regular ard 
uleful lie, and poflibly fome of thofe 
accidents or connections that might 
have injured the conftitution or repu- - 
tation, or both, are thereby happily 
prevented. Particular circumilances 
of particular perfons may poffibly 
fometimes make it prudent to delay 
entering into that ftate; but, in ge- 
neral, when nature has rendered our 
bodies fit for it, the prefumption is 
in nature’s favour, that the has not 
judged amils in making us defire it. 
Late marriages are often attended too 
with this further inconvenience, that 
there is not the famé chance the pa- 


Tent fhall live to fee their ofispring 


educated: Late children, fays the 
Spanith proverb, are early orphans ; 
o a me- 
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a meiancholy reflection to thofe whofe 
cafe it may be! With us in America, 
marriages are generally in the morn- 
ing of life, our children are therefore 
educated and fettled in the world by 
noon; and thus our bufinefs being 
done, we have an afternoon and 
evening of chearful leifure to our- 
felves, fuch as your friend at prefent 
enjoys. By theie early marriages we 
ave bleft with more children; and 
from the mode zmong us, founded in 
nature, of every mother fuckling and 
nurfing her own child, more aes 4 
are raifed. ‘Thence the fwift pro- 
grefs of popu ulation among us, un- 
paralleled in Europe leoin | fine, Iam 
glad you are married, and congra- 
ulate you moft cordialiy upon it. 
You are now in the way of becoming 
a vfeful citizen, and you have efc: .ped 
the unnatural ftate of celibacy for life, 
the f, ite of many here who never in- 
te nded j it, but who, having too long 
po tponed the change of their condi- 
ti on, find at length that it is too late 
to think of it, and fo live ail their 
Seg in 2 fituation that greatly lefiens 
a man’s value —An odd volume of a 
fet of books, you know, is not worth 
Origin of the Englif Surname of 
Surname of } 

TIE two families of Fortefcue 

in Engiand, and Napier in 
Scotland, are noble. The firft is 
detcended from fir Richard le Forte, 
a perion of extraordinary flrength and 
courage, Who accor 





upar nied William 
duke of Normandy in his expedition 
to we apo a his great warrior bore 
a flrong thicld before the duke at the 
decifive battle of Haflings, in which 
he had three horfes killed under him. 
From this memorable event were the 
furname and motto of the family af- 
fumed : for the Latin word S.atum, 
or the old French ward E/cwe (a /it 
being added to the Frenchword Fer 
or the Latin word Forte (firong) com- 
poles their name ; and the mctto is 
Forte Scutum Salus Ducum. 

‘he family of Napier is defeended 





fiom the ancient thanes or ftewards of 


its proportion of the fet: and what 
think you of the odd half of a pair of 
fciffors ?—it can’t well cut any thing: 
—it may poflibly ferve to fcrape a 
trencher. 

Pray make my compliments and 
beit withes acceptable to your bride. 
1 am old and heavy, or I thould, ere 
this, have prefented them in perfon. 
I fhall make but fmall ufe of the old 
man’s privilege, that of giving ad- 
vice to younger friends. — Treat your 

ife always with refpect ; it will pro- 
cure refpect to you, not from her only, 
but from all that obferve it. Never 
ufe a lighting expreffion to her, even 
in je; for flights in jeft, after tre- 
quent bandyings, are apt to end in 
angry earnett.—-Be ftudious in your 
profefion, and you will be learned. 
Be induftrious and fragal, and you 
will be rich. Be fober and temperate, 
and you will be healthy. Be in ge- 
neral virtuous, and you will be happy; 
at leait you will, by fach conduét, 
itand the bett chance for fuch confe- 

uences. I pray God to blefs you 
both, being ever your truly affecti- 


onate friend. * 2 
Fo scuE, and the Scotch 
NAPIER. 


r 


I.enox in Scotland, but took their 
furname of Napier from the following 
event: fn a battle with the Englith 
in 1244, the Scotch army under king 
David il, g iving way, Donald, the 
fecond fon of the earl ‘of Lenox, tak- 
ing his father’s flandard from the 
bearer, and valiantly charging the 
enemy with the Lenox men, the for- 
tune cof the day changed, and they 
obtained the victory : whereupon eve- 
ry one advancing, and reporting their 
exploits, as the cuflom was, the king 
de -clared they had ali behaved vali- 
antly, but that there was one among 
thein that had xe ¢ pier, that is, no 
equal; upon which the faid Donald 
took the | RR of Na pier, and was 
rewarded with the Jands of Gosfield, 
and other eilates, in the county of 
Fite. 
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ProsPEctTs of an IMPROPER EnvucaTiIon. 


. , - i r l Da siete 
Among the moft rejpedable Advocates for the Cauje of Virtue, that bas appear ed 
Sor many Years, is the Author of « Zeluco: Various Views of Human Nature, 
taken from Life and Manners forcign and dometti ic.? Lhe Tendency of 


this excellent Work will bof be 
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amiable Chara&er in the moft dificult 


Exraton teaches, that vice leads 
to endlefs mifery in a future 
ftate ; and experteuce proves, that in 
fpite of the gaveit and moti profperous 
appearances, inward milery accome 
panies her; for, even in this life, her 
Ways are ways of wretchedneis, and 
all her paths are woe. 

This obfervation has been fo often 
made, that it muft be known to all, 
and its truth is feldom formally de- 
nied by any ; yet the conduct of mea 
would fometimes lead us to fufpect, 
either that they had never heard it, 
or that they think it falfe. To recal 
a truth of fuch importance to the re- 
colleGion of manki 
luftrate it by example, may tierefore 
be of ufe. 

Tracing the windings of Vice, 
however, and delineating the dif- 
guting features of villany, are un- 
pleat ant tafks ; and fome people can- 
not bear to contemplate iuch a pic- 
ture. It is fair, therefore, to warn 
readers of this turn of mid not to 
perufe the ftory of Zeluce. 

This perion, mes from a noble 
mily in Sicily, was a native of 
Palermo, where he paffed the years 
of early childhood, without being 
ciftinguifhed by any thing very re- 
markab!c in his difpofition, yalefs it 
was a tendency to infolenc ce, and an 
inclination to domineer over boys of 
inferior rank and’circumftances. The 
bad tendency of this, however, was 
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fo ftrongly remonfrated againt by 
his father, and others who juperin- 
tended his education, that it was in a 
great degree checked, and in a fair 
way of being entirely overcome. 

In the tenth year of his aye he lot 
his father, and was left under the 
guidance of a mother, whole darling 
he had ever been, and who hado! 
blamed her hufband tor too great fe- 
verity to a fon, whom, in her fond 
opinion, nature had cadowed with 

every good quality. 

A thort time after the death of his 
father, Zeluc o beg: in to betray flroag 
ympums of that violent and over- 
bearing difpofition to which he had 
always had a propeatit ty, though he 
had hitherto been oblige reikral 
it. Had that gentleman lived a few 
years longer, the violence of Zeluc ’s 
temper would, it is probable, have 
been weakened, or entirely anni- 
hilated, by the continued influence of 
this habit of reflraint, and his future 
life might have exhibited a very dif- 
ferent charaéter ; for he i} 
ficient command cf himielf as 
his father lived : bat very foon aiter 
his death, he indulged, without con- 
trol], every humour and caprice 5 and 
his miftaken mother applauding the 
blufterings of petulance and pride as 
indications of fpirit, his cemper be- 
came more and mare unvovernable, 
and at leneth feemed as inflammuble 
as gunpowder, byriling intu flashes of 
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rage at the flighteft touch of provo- 
cation. 

It.may be proper to mention one 
inftance of this violence of temper, 
from which the reader will be enabied 
to form a jufter notion than his mo- 
ther did, of what kind of {pirit it was 
an indication. 

He had a favourite fparrow, fo tame 
that it picked crumbs from his hand, 
and hopped familiarly on the table. 
One day it did not perform certain 
tricks which he had taught it, to his 
fatisfaftion. ‘This put the boy into a 
paffion: the bird being frightened, 
attempted to fiy off the table. He 
fuddenly feized it with his hand, and 
while it tlruggied to get free, with a 
cure he {queezed the little anjmal to 
death. His tutor, who was prefent, 
was fo fhocked at this inftance of ab- 
{urd and brutal rage, that he punithed 
him as he de‘erved, faying, ‘I hope 
this will cure you of giving vent to 
fuch odious guits of paffion. If it 
does not, remember what | tell you, 
fir; they will render you hateful to 
others, wretched to yourfelf, and may 
bring you one day to open fhame and 
endlefs remorfe.’? Zeluco complajned 
to his mother ; and the difmiffed the 
tutor, declaring, that fhe would not 
have her fon’s wivacity reprefied by 
the rigid maxims of a narrow-minded 
p:dant. 

Being now freed from that autho- 
rity which had hitherto ftimulated him 
to occafional exertions, Zeluco re- 
nounced all application to letters. 
This was partly owing to the love of 
diffipation and ampfement natural to 
hoys, but principally to the influence 
of a maxun very generally adopted 
by fervants, and by them and other 
profound obfervers inflilled into the 
minds of the young heirs of great for- 
tunes, whofe faculties it too often be- 
numbs, like the touch of the torpedo, 
und renders them incapable through 
life of every praife-worthy exertion. 
The maxim 1s this—That learning, 
although jt is fometimes of fervice to 
thofe who are’ intended for certain 
proicilions, or are in any way to gain 
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a livelihood by it, is entirely ufelefe 
to men whofe fortunes are already 
made.—lt is hardly to be conceived 
how many young minds have been 
checked in the progrefs of improve- 
ment by the fecret operation of this 
malignant doétrine, . 

The neglect of letters was com- 
peniated, in his mother’s pinion, by 
his afliducus application to dancing, 
fencing, and other accomphihments 
of the fame clais. Indeed, the ima; 
gined he bceitowed fuperfluoys pains 
even on thefe, being perluaded that 
nature had done fo much for her fon, 
that there was no need of the orna- 
ments of art, 

Being captivated with the uniform 
of fome Neapolitan officers, Zeluco, 
at an early period of his life, an, 
nounced a decided taite for the pro- 
feflion of arms. This heroic reblu. 
tion was highly approved of by all 
thofe to whom he communicated it ; 
which, indeed, was generally the cafe 
whatever he communicated, becaufe 
he affociated only with thofe who 
were ready to approve, of all he did 
or propoled ; for it was another 
miferable trait in this young man’s 
character, to preter the company of 
obiequious dependants, who on no 
occafion withhold their affent, to that 
of men of a liberal {pirit or of equal 
rank with himlelf; a feature which 
infallibly puts an end to improve- 
ment, and renders a man at length 
as dilagreeable to fociety as fociety is 
difagreeable to him.—‘The tender af- 
fection of his mother was not greatly 
alarmed at the martial rcfolution of 
her fon, becaufe, in the Neapolitan 
dominicns, the profeffion of a {oldier 
having no conneétion with fignting, 
this indulgent parent knew that her 
fon’s military ardour would fubject 
him to no other danger than is atten: 
dant on reviews: to this fhe fub- 
mitted, being aware that glory could 
not be obtained Jor nothing. - 

The pacific .ituation of the Neapo- 
litan army, however, was not Zeluco’s 
reafon for preferring it ; for he was 
naturally of a daring ipirit. He, 
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fike many other idle young men, was 
attraéted to the profeffion of arms by 
a relith for the drefs of an officer, and 
by the vanity of command over a few 
foldiers. At this time he thought no 
deeper on the fubject. An applica- 
tion was therefore made by this in- 
dalgent mother for a commiffion for 
her fon; between which period and 
the time of its being granted, Zeluco 
counted the moments with the moft 
fretful impatience ; for although he 
had already ordered his regimentals, 
and often indulged himfelf in the 
pleafure of ftrutting in them before a 
mirror, yet he experienced the ago- 
nies of Tantalus ull he could appear 
with them abroad. As the exigencies 
of the fervice did not require the im- 
mediate prefence of Zeluco, he was 
permitted to remain at Palermo, and 
was introduced by his mother into a 
fele&t circle of her own acquaintance, 
which, fhe informed him, confifted 
of the very left company of Palermo, 
where he would acquire the moft ule- 
fu’ of all knowledge—the knowledge 
of the wer!d—and this too in the moit 
agreeable and molt effeCtual manner. 

This fociety was principally com- 
pofed of a fet of ladics of quality— 
maidens, wives, and widows—re- 
fpeciable undoubtedly on account of 
their fex and age ; and a few gentle- 
men, who bore a wonderful refemb- 
lance jn character to, the ladies. 
Whatever bufinefs cr avocation the 
members of this tocicty had, befide 
thofe of cards and fleep, it muft be 
confefled that fuch avocations occu- 
pied but a moderate fhare of their 
time, as ali of them {pent fix or feven 
hours of the four-and-twenty in the 
former, and none of them allowed 
lefs than nine to the latter. 

Zeluco’s bloom, vivacity, and ap- 
titude in learning the different games, 
procured him many flattering marks 
of attention from the female mem- 
bers. Thefe tor fome time pleafed 
the youth himfelf, while his mother 
was highly gratified with the congra- 
tulations poured out on all fides on 
the promifing taleats and charming 
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appearance of her fon; fhe refleéted 
with pleafure alfo on the vaft advan- 
tage which he enjoyéd in being, at 
fach an early period of his lite, re- 
moved from the contagion of frivo- 
lous company, and introduced into fo 
polithed a circle. 

What degree of improvement 2 
fteady and perfevering cultivation of 
this fociety might have produced in 
Zeluco, was not fairly tried ; for the 
flattery and blandifhments of the old 
ladies foon became infipid, and he 
ftrayed in fearch of pleaiure to thofe 
haunts where fhe appears with lefs 
decorum and more zeft. Seon after 
he joined his regiment at Naples, 
where he paffed moft of his tine with 
a few young officers, who with an 
equal paffion for pleafure, had not 
equal means of indulging it, “and 
were therefore too apt to flatter his 
vanity and bear his humours.—The 
love of pleafure feemed to increafe 
upon him by indulgence, and was 
greatly cherifhed by the ill-judged 
prodigality of his mother, wWhofe 
fondnefs could not refiit his unre- 
lenting importunity for money. The 
means with which this furniihed him 
of indulging all his humours, in a 
country where rank claims an almoft 
defpotic fway over the lower orders 
of mankind, joined to his keeping 
company only with dependants, che- 
rifhed and invigorated the feeds of 
caprice, felfiflinefs, pride, and in- 
juttice, which had been early fown in 
the breaft of Zeluco, and perhaps 
generated thofe which did not origi- 
nally exift. With no purfuit but 
pleafure, and with fuperfluous means 
of attaining it, he enjoyed very little, 
being the conitant flave of humour 
and caprice; and, betides. he looked 
forward with fuch fretful impatience 
to the period when the law allowed 
him the uncontrolled command of his 
fortune, as was fuflicient of itielf to 
embiiter all his preient enjovments. 

The original fource of his wretch- 
ednefs, and what had augmented, or 
perhaps venerated, this miferable im- 
patience of temper, was the indul- 

gence 
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gence of his humours and his being 
too liberally {npplied in the means of 
gratification ; but he himéelf imputed 
all his mifery to the fcanty allowance 
granted bv his tutors, and to his not 
being of age. 

Previous to this period he returned 
to Palermo; and although he did not 
attend his mother’ s afiemblies with all 
the punctuality that fhe wifhed, yet 
he could not a/ways refift the impor- 
tunity of a mother who was ready to 
make every facrifice for his gratifica- 
tion, and who exacted nothing in re- 


The REMONSTRAN 


HE preceding Article fuffici- 
ently fhews the tendency of 
the excellent work from which it is 
feleéted. To give an outline of the 
Story is impofiible: it would deftroy, 
at lea it, its moil interefling effect : 
but fome p! leafing extracts we fhall 
continue to make, and fome of even 
alight and humorous nature. —We 
now find Zeluco in the Spanith fer- 
vice at the Havannah. His conduét 
there produces fome very admirable 
Reflections on the Behaviour of Offi- 
cers in general to the Private Men 
under their command. 

Zeluco poileiied not the generous 
ardour of a foldier; his impatience 
for promotion was excited by the 
hopes of emolument more than a thirit 
for military glory ; and if he was 
willing to fufier fatigue and incur 
danger, it was becauie in his prefent 
fituation they were necefiary for his 
obtaining foie lucrative command, 
that might fpeedily furnifh him with 
the means of pieafure and luxurious 
enjoyment, which he confidered as 
the only fenfible parfuits ina life. 

Having heard that the commander 
in chief w ry avery ttrict and attentive 
oflicer, and Zeluco’s views being now 
centered in military promotion, he 
Was impatient to acquire favour and 
recominendation by diftinguiding 
himfelf as a dif: iplina rian 3 natur. ally 
felfith and unlecling. he was not 
checked in the proiec cution of this 
plan by any feaument of juftice or 
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turn but that he fhould give her the 
pleafure of f{eeing him ‘admired in 
public, and condefcend to betlow a 
little of his company on herin private. 
The happy moment he had fo an- 
xiowlly fighed for arrived ; and his 
guardians devolved into his own hands 
the intire conduct of his fortune.— 
de was obliged, however, to re- 
main for fome time in Sicily, on ac- 
count of certain arrangements in his 
affairs, to the completion of which 
his prefence was thought to be indif- 
eniably neceflary. 


CE of an eld OFFICER. 


compaffion ; provided he could make 
the men under his command more 
dexterous in their exercife,,or more 
{mart in their appearance, than nai Sy 
he regarded not the inconveniency or 
torture he occafioned to them ; oe 
did he care whether this was of ufe to 
the fervice or not ; he was convinced 
it might be of ufe to hinfelf, and 
that was fufficient. Without temper 
to make allowance for the awkward- 
nefs of recruits, or equity in propor- 
tioning punifiments to crimes, his 
orders were often dictated by caprice 
and enforced by cruelty ; he exacted 
from the private men fuch a decree 
of precifion in the manual exercife, 
and in the minutiz of their drefs, as 
was almoft out of the power of the 
moft dexterous and beit difpofed to 
oblerve. 

Provoked and irritated on finding 
that the foldiers did not arrive at that 
degree of perfection which his vanity 
required, and becoming daily more 
unrealo onable and unrelenting by the 
exercife of power, he exhibited m: ny 

inftances of cruelty on a detachment 
from the garrifon of Havannah, of 
which he had for fome time the com- 
mand. 

His condu& on that and other oc- 
cafions came to the knowledge of the 
commander in chief by the following 
incident : 

A foldier having committed fome 


flight miitake in the exercife, Zeluco' 


treated him with great feverity, which 
the 
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the man endured with all the paffive- 
nefs which military difcipline exacts ; 
—till Zeluco, {welling with the in- 
folence of power, expreffed himfelf 
in this barbarous and abfurd manner: 
* If you are not more alert for the 
future, you fcoundrel, I will cut you 
to pieces, and fend your foul to hell.’ 

To this the man replied with tran- 
quillity—* Your honour may cut me 
to pieces, if you pleafe ; but I thank 
God it is not in your power to fend 
my foul to heil.’ 

This very fedate anfwer, while it 
raifed a {mile in others who heard it, 
augmented the rage of Zeluco. 

‘Do you inutiny, villain?’ cried 
Zeluco. 

I do not, indeed,’ faid the fol- 
dier. 

* I'll let you know in due time,’ 
faid Zeluco, ¢ whether you do or not.’ 

He ordered the man to be carried 
to the guard prifon, and put in irons. 

Zeluco had been long difliked by 
all his fellow-oficers.—On talkin 
over this matter with fome of them, 
in order to prepoflefs them with the 
epinion that what the foldier had faid 
amounted to mutiny, he found them 


little difpofed to confider it in that 


ight; he was ia no hatte, therefore, 
to bring the man to a court-martial, 
being convinced he would be ac- 
quitted : : but he had it infinuated to 
the ividier himielf, that if he would 
acknowledge a mutinous intention, 
and implore mercy, he thoals be li- 
berated without a trial ; whereas, if 
he were tried, he would certainly be 
feverely punifhed. 

But the foldier, fecretly encouraged 
by thofe of the officers who moft de- 
teited Zeluco, refufed to make any 
duch avowal, and remained in irons. 

Meanwhile the chaplain of the 
regiment having vifited the foldier, 
approved of his conduct, docks ring 
he could not juitly be punithed for an 
anfwer fo orthodox. He next day 
informed the commander in chief of 
the whole tranfaction. 

This gentleman, unwilling to rely 
intirely on the account he had re- 
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ceived, fent for fome of the officer” 
belonging to the detachment, and 
obtained from them the fame in- 
formation which he had already re- 
ceived from the chaplain. 

In the mean time Zeluco, having 
got a hint of what was going on, freed 
the foldier from confinement. But 
the indignation of the commanding 
officer being roufed by what he had 
heard, he made inquiries into Zeluco’s 
conduét to the foldiers on other occa- 
fions; and {foon difcovered, with 
aftoniihment, and fome degree of felf- 
condemnation, that many acts of un- 
neceflary feverity and oppreflion had 
been committed by Zeluco. Having 
blamed fome officers, whofe duty he 
thought it was to have informed him 
of thofe tranfactions fooner, he fent 
for Zeluco, and in the prefence of ail 
the officers of the battalion to whick 
he belonged, he addreffed him to the 
following effeét : 

* Signor Zeluco, 

* I think it my duty to deliver my 
fentiments to you before thete gen- 
tlemen, on a fubject that ought to be 
well underftood by every officer ; but 
of which it appears by your conduc 
you have formed very erroneous no- 
tions. 

“ Stri&t difcipline is effentially re- 
quifite for the well-being of an army ; 
without which it degeierates into a 
lawlefs mob, more formidable to thir 
friends than enemies 5 the ravagers, 
not the defenders of their country. 

‘ But it is equally effential that 
difcipline be exercifed with temper 
and with juftice ; a capricious and 
cruel exertion of power in officers de- 
preffes the {pirits of the private men, 
and extinguifhes that daring andour 
which glows in the breait of a real 
foldier, 

‘Is it pofible that a man pf a ge- 
nerous mind can treat with wanion 

1elty thofe who are not permitted 
to refill, or even to expoitulate, how- 
ever brav e they may be ? 

‘1 believe, fir, you have not as 
yet ferved in time of war ; but I will 
inform 3 you, that in the courie of my 
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fervices I have feen common foldiers 
gallantly face the enemy, when fome 
officers, who had been in the habit 
of ufing them with infult and cruelty, 
fhrunk from the danger. 

* You are fufficiently acquainted 
with the condition of private foldiers, 
to know, that when they are treated 
with all the lenity confiftent with pro- 
per difcipline, fill their condition is 
furrounded with fuch a variety of 
hardfhips, that every perfon of hu- 
manity muft with it were poflible 
to alleviate it. 

* Only reflect, fir, on the fmallnefs 
of their pay ; how inadequate to the 
duty required of them, and how far 
beneath the intrinfic value it bore 
when it was firit fixed ; yet this grie- 
vance remains unremedied in fome of 
the wealthieft countries of Europe, 
even in thofe where the greateft at- 
tention is paid in other particulars to 
the rights of mankind. But weak as 
the impreffion may be which the fol- 
dier’s hardfhips make on the cold 
heart of the politician, one would na- 
turatly expeét they thould meet with 
fympathy in the breafts of their own 
officers; the men beft acquainted 
with their fituation, whom they are 
conttantly ferving and obeying, who 
are acting in the fame caufe, and ex- 
pofed to the fame dangers though not 
to the fame hardfhips with themtelves. 
It is matural to imagine that, inde- 
pendent of more generous motives, 
their own intereft, and the idea of 
felf-prefervation, would prompt of- 
ficers to behave -with mildnefs, at 
leaft with equity, to the foldiers under 
their command. How many officers 
have been refcued from death or cap- 
tivity by the grateful attachment and 
intrepidity of the foldier! I myfelf, 
fir, once lay on the field feverely 
wounded, when, in the midft of ge- 
neral confufion, officers and men fly- 
ing promiicuouily, I was carried toa 
place of fecurity by two foldiers, at 
the infinite hazard of their own lives. 
From one of thofe, indeed, I might 
naturally have expected fome exertion 
in my favour; he was a Caftilian, 
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born on my own eftate: but I had 
no claim on the other, except as am 
officer who had always behaved equi- 
tably to him in common with the reff 
of my company ;—he was an Irifh- 
man. 

‘ Had I treated him with caprice 
or ill-nature, would this foreigner, 
or even would my own countryman 
have made fuch a generous exertion 
to preferve my life? No, fir; if they 
had refrained from giving me a frefh 
wound as they fled pait me, which 
foldiers are not unapt to do to cruel 
officers, they certainly would at leait 
have confulted their own fafety by 
continuing their flight, and left me 
to be trampled to death by the ene- 
my’s cavalry, as I certainly muft have 
been, had not thefe two foldiers re- 
moved me from the {pot on which I 
lay. 

* But waving every confideration 
derived from the ideas of perfonal 


fafety, there is another kind of {fel-. 


filhnefs which might induce officers to 
behave well to foldiers ; that is, the 
pleafure of alleviating, in many re- 


{pects, the unavoidable hardthips of' 


our iellow-creatures, and the confci- 
oufneis of being loved by thofe around 
us.’ 

Atthis part of the general’s remon- 
france, Zeluco raifed his eyes me- 
chanically with that kind of flare 
which a man gives when he hears 
what he thinks a very extraordinary 
propofition. 


‘Itistrue, fir, Iaffure you,’ con- 


tinued the Caftilian ; ‘ next to the 
approbation of his own confcience, 
nothing is fo grateful to the heart of 
man as the love and efieem of man- 
kind. In my mind, he is an object 
of compaffion, in whatever fituation 
of lite he may be placed, who is not 
fenfible of this from his own experi- 
ence ; and furely no man can be to- 
lerably happy, who thinks him(elf 
the object of their hatred. 

‘ We all know, gentlemen,’ con- 
tinued he, turning a moment from 
Zeluco to the other officers, ‘ that 
the love of foldiers, important as it is 

to 
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to thofe who command them, may be 
acquired on eafier terms than that of 
any other fet of men; ere the 


‘habit of obedience, in which ¢hey are 


bred, inclines them to re/fe? their 
officers ; unbiafled equity in the midit 
of the ftncteft difcipline comimands 
their cfeem, and the {malle ft mark of 
kindnefs fecures their gratitude and 
attachment. I have ever At oa 
to preferve a fteady and regular dif- 
ciplme among the troops | have had 
the honour of commanding; yet I 
have the happinefs to believe, that I 
am more loved than feared by thofe 
among them who have had the beft 
opportunity of knowing me.—One 
of the greateft pleafures | ever en- 
joyed (I fee fome here who were with 
me on that occaiion) was, in over- 
hearing an advanced guard of foldiers 
talk affe -Ctionately of me, when they 
knew not I was near them: I will 
own to you, fir, it came over my 
heart like the {weeteft mufic : and if 
I thought myfelf the object of the fe- 
cret execrations of the men under my 
command, it would fpoil the harmony 
of my life, and jar my whole foul out 
of tune. 

‘Signor Zeluco, what I have heard 
of your behaviour to the toldiers, 1 
am willing to impute to a mifplaced 
zeal for ihe fervice. It is d.fficult to 
believe, that a man of birth and edu- 
cation could have been prempted to 
the feverities you have exerciied by 
other motives. 

‘ This confideration, joined to the 
regard Ihave for the recommendation 
of my old. friend your uncle, have 
weighed with me, in not fubjefting 
certain parts of your concuct to the 
judgment of a court martial. 

© With refpect to the feldier whom 
you confined fo long and fo impro- 
perly in irons, you certainly treated 
him from the beginning wiih too 
much feverity. The natural awkward- 
nefs of a recruit is to be coretted 
gradually, and with gentlenefs ; {e- 
verity confounds lim, and 
the evil that is to be remedied. To 
give way to anger and paflion on fuch 
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an occafion is inconfiftent with the 
dignity which an officer ought to pre- 
ferve before the men, and is always 
attended with injuftice. As for this 
man’s an{wer to your very intemperate 
menace, although a foldier under arms 
ought not to make e agy reply to an 
officer, yet, all the circumftances be- 
ing weighed, what he faid was ex- 
cuiable ; to endeavour to torture it 
into mutiny would be abfurd. 

* You ought to remet mber, ges 
tlemen,. that as mi! itary difcipline 
looks to the general tendency and re- 
mote confequences of things, more 
than to their intrinfic criminality, 
many actions are treated as crime 
by the military laws which in them- 
felves are innocent or frivolous. And 
when a foldier, irritated by unde- 
ferved infult, overleaps fubordination, 
and repels the wanton tyranny of an 
officer, however he may be con- 
demned by tht unrelenting laws of 
diicipline, he will be abfolved by the 
natural feelings of the human heart, 
which revolts at oppreflion ; nor will 
he appear, even in the eyes of thofe 
who think his punifhment expedient, 
an object either of contempt or aver. 
fion. But when an officer, armed 
with the power, and intrenched within 
the lines of difcipline,. indulges tn- 
manly paffion, or private hatred, 
againft an unprotected and unreliit- 
ing foldier, in what light can this 
officer appear, either in his own eyes, 
or in thoie of others ? 

‘ Signor Zeluco, I have thought 
proper to explain my fentiments to 
you thas fully before thefe gentlemen, 
who have been witneffes to your con- 
duct fince you firit joined ‘the reg! 
ment, and who I do not think intirely 
free trom blame for not making me 
acquainted with it. f have only to 
add, that me confiderations which 


prevent my dining the whole before 
a court-martial, cannot operate a 
fecond time. I hope, fir, that for 
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your owi fake you will keep this in 
your remembraace, that while I in. 
fit upon all the troops under my 


command performing their duty wih 
ss aan 
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punctuality, I will not permit the 
pooreit centinel to be treated with in- 
jultice. 

* The foldier whom you ufed fo 
harfhly may ftill appeal, if he pleafes, 
to a court-martial ; it will be pru- 
dent in you to find means to prevent 
him.’ 

Having faid this, the general dif- 
miffed the company. Zeluco made a 
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prefent to the foldier more than fuf- 
ficient to fatisfy him. And his ex- 
pectation of fudden promotion in the 
army being greatly damped by the 
general’s harangue, he formed the 
refolution of quitting the road to mi- 
litary renown, and of turning into a 
path more agreeable to his talents, 
and from which he hoped to reap 
greater advantage. 


Curious Particulars in the Natural Hi 


liftory of the Cycnus or SWAN: 


Including an Explanation of the Poetical Fiétion of the Ancients of the 


Melody of Swans. 
y 


7 E Cygrus or Sevan, is a f{pe- 
cies of the Auas, or Duck kind, 
which, in the Linnzan fyfiem of 
ornithology, is a genus of birds be- 
longing to the order of Anjeres. The 
beak of this genus is a little obtufe, 
covered with an epidermis or fkin, 
gibbous at the bafe and broad at the 
apex: the tongue is obtufe and flefhy ; 
the feet are webbed and fitted for 


fwimming. ‘lhe fpecies are the 
Cygaus Ferus, the suid or hifiling 





Swau; and the 
the fame or muie 

The Cygnus Ferns, with a femi- 
cylindrical black bill, yellow wax, 
and a white body, is the whiitling or 
wild fwan of Englith authors, and is 
Jeis than the tame or mute fpecies, 
being about five feet in length. Thefe 
birds inhabit the northern world as 
hich as Iceland, and as low as the 
{oft climate of Greece or of Lydia, 
the modern Anatolia, in Afia Minor: 
they even defcend as low as Egypt. 
They fwarm, during fummer, in the 
great lakes and marthes of the Tar- 
tarian and Siberian deferts ; and re- 
fort in great numbers to winter about 
the Cafpian and Euxine feas. Thofe 
of the eaftern parts of Siberia retire 
beyond Kamtfchatka, either to the 
coats of Ametica, or to the ifles north 
ot Japan. In Siberia they {pread far 


north, but not to the Arétic circle. 


a ; 
Crenis Manfuetus, 
~“& 





They arrive in Hudfon’s Bay about 

the end of May, where they breed 

in great numbers on the fhores, in 
5 


the iflands, and in the inland lakes ; 
but all retire to the fouthern parts of 
North America in autumn, even as 
low as Carolina and Louifiana. In 
Carolina they are faid to be of two 
forts ; the larger, called from its note 
the Trumpeter, arrive in great flocks 
to the frefh rivers in winter, and in 
February retire to the great lakes to 
breed: the fmaller are called Hoopers, 
and frequent moitly the fale water. 
The Indians of Louifiana wear the 
fkins, with the down attached to them, 
fewed together by way of covering ; 
and of the larger feathers they make 
diadems for their chiefs, as well as 
weave the {mailer on threads, as bar- 
bers do for their wigs, with which 
they cover garments, which are worn 
ouly by women of the higheft rank. 
In Auguit thefe birds lofe their fea- 
thers, and are not able to fly; when 
the natives of Iceland and Kamtf- 
chatka hunt them with dogs, which 
catch them by the neck, and eaiily 
fecure their prey. In the laf place 
they are alfo killed with clubs. The 
eygs are accounted good food ; and 
the fieth, efpecially that of the young, 
is much efteemed by the inhabitants. 
The ules of the feathers are manifett 
to every one; and the fkins of the 
body ‘are worn by the inhabitants ; 
befide which, that of the legs, taken 
off whole, is ufed for purfes, and ap- 
pears not unlike fhagreen. Wild 
iwans, Linnzus fays, frequently vilit 
Sweden after a thaw, and are caught 
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with apples in which a hock is con- 
cealed. ‘The wild iwan frequents our 
conte in hard winters in larve fiocks, 
but does not breed in Great Britain. 
Martin acquaint us, that {wans come 
in Oétcber in great numbers to Lin- 
gey, one of the Weftern Ifles ; and 
continue there till March, when they 
return northward to breed. <A few 
continue in Mainland, one of the 
pr ag ye and breed in the little ifles 


) 
t 


of the frefh water lochs; but the 


multitude retircs at the approach of 


fpring. On that account, fwans are 
there the countryman’s almanack : oa 
their quitting the ifle, they prefage 
good weather ; on their arrival, they 
announce bad. Thefe, as well as 
moft other water- fowl, prefer, for 
the ge of incuba ation, thofe places 
that are leaft frequerited by mankind : 
accordingly we find that the lakes and 
foreits of the diftant Lapland are filled 
curing fummer with myriads of wa- 
ter-fowl ; ; andthere paar ; ererte the 
duckz-tribe, gocianders, divers, &c. 
pals that fealon ; but i autumn re- 
turn to us, 2ad to other more hofpi 
able fhores. 

This {pecies has feveral difin&ions 
from the {pecies which we in Britain 
call ae tame fwan. In Rafiia this 
yecles more tly claims the name,_it 
bein 1g the kind moft comme: nly tamed 
in that em — The whilling fwan 
carries its ne it 1€ 08 
{wims with it har "This is far in- 
ferior in fize. This has twelve ribs 
on a fide, the mute only eleven. But 
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the moit remarkable is the ftrange 


figure of the wind pi pe 3 \ hich fails 
lato the cheit, then turas b: 1c 
trumpet, and afterward mahes afecoud 
bend to join the lun, S. i 
enabled to utter aloud 
The other fwan, on the conirary, is 
the moit filent of birds: it can do 
nothing more than hils, which it does 
on receiving any provocation. The 


aad thrill note. 








vocal kind emits its loud notes only 
wien flyiug or fr Its found isy 
whoogh, swhoogh, very loud and fhiill, 


* Lib. ii. Od. 20. 


but not difagreeab able, when heard far 
above one’s head and modulated by 
the winds. The natives of Iceland 
compare it to the notes of a violin. 
In fact, they hear it (fays Mr. Pen- 
nant) at the end of their long and 
gloomy winter, when the return of 
the fiwans announces the return of 
fummer ; every note muit be there- 
fore melodious which prefages. the 
fpeedy thaw, and the releate from 
their tedious confinement. 

It is from this fpecies alone that the 
ancients have given the fable of the 
{wan being endued with the powers 
of melody. Embracing the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine, they made the body 
of this bird the manfion of the fouls 
of departed oe ets; and after thar, 
attributed to the birds the fame fa- 
cuity ef harmony which their inmates 
pofleffed in a pre-exi tent flate. ‘The 
vulgar, net ‘ditli ine fieaicias 
fweetneis of num! par melody of 
voice, thought: that real waich was 
only intended fiz 
fwan, Mr. Pennant obferves, never 
~~ the Padus, nor is ever feen 
on the Cayiter ia Lydia; each of 
them itrcams celebrated by the posts 





urativeiv. ‘Lhe mute 





for the great refort of fwans. 

In time, a fwan became : 
trope fora dad. Lorace ca 
Dirceum Cy ges and in one ode 
even fi; ppoles himfe if cl si into a 
fwan.¢ Virgil {peaks of “his poetical 


f 


brethren i in the np se manner: 


Vare, tuum nomen 

Cantantes fublime ferent ad fidera cygni. 
Ecloz. Xe 

Thy name, O Varus, fhall fublimely rife ; 

And tuneful fwans exait it to the [kies. 


Vhea he fpeaks of them figuratively, 
lie afcribes to them melody, or the 
power of mafic; but when he talks 
of them as birds, he lays alide fiction, 
and, like a true naturalilt, gives 
them their real note : 

Dant fonitum rawei per ftagna loquacia 
cygui. 
fEneid, Lib, xi, 4.586 


+ Lib. iv. Od. 2 
Pp2 So 
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So feream the fwans on fair Padufa’s beunds, 
And down the waters float the mingling 
founds. 
Pitt. 


Tt was alfoa popular opinion among 
the ancients, that the iwan foretold 
its own end. To explain this, we 


mutt confider the twofold character of 


the poet, waves and poeta, which the 
fable of the tranfmigration continues 
to the bird; or they might be fup- 
pofed to derive that faculty from 
Apollo their pateon deity, the god of 
prophecy and divination. 

As to their being fuppofed to fing 
more fweetly at the approach of death, 
the caufe is beautifuliy explained by 
Plito, who attributes that unufual 
milody to the fame fort of ecitafy 
that good men are fometimes faid to 
enjoy at that ast hour, forefeeing 
the joys that are preparing for them 
on putting off polos 0 

The notion, however, was a po- 
pular one long before the time of 
Plato ; for Eichylus ailudes to it in 
his Agamemnon; in which Clytem- 


neiisa, {p caking of Caffandra, fays, 





. 
_— 4 a: T6 MUXUS OMY 

Tov usa iwace VAVAVELOV "yoor 
Kesices. 


She, like the fwan, expiring, 
Dies 1 niclowy. 

The Cygnus B cr tame 
Swan, is the largeit of the Britih 
birds. It is dittingui thed externally 
from the wild fwan; frit, by its fize, 


I x99 beets, 
LAR UELUS y 


being much larger ; Sennely. by its 
bill, which in this is red, and the tip 


and fides black, and the tkin between 
the eyes and bill is of the fame co- 
lour. Over the baie of the upper 
mandible, projeéts a black callous 
knob: the whole plpmage, in o!d 
birds, is white; in young ones, ath- 
coloured till the fecond year : the legs 
are dufkky ; but Dr. Plott mentions a 
found 


Variety en the Trent near 
Rugely, with red legs. 
The iwan is found wild in Roffia 


and Siber‘a, moit plentiful in the lait. 
Jt arrives later trom the fouih, and 
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does not fpread fo far north. Thofe 
about the fouthern part of the Caf- 
pian Sea are very large, and much 
efteemed for the ufe of the table. 
The fwan is held in high veneration 
by the Mahometans. It is a very 
ttrong bird, and fometimes exceeding 
fierce: has not unirequently been 
known to throw dewn and trample 
under feet ycuths of fifteen or fixteen 
years of age, and an old one to break 
the | leg of a man with a flroke of the 
wings. aes s faid to be very long- 
lived, and i frequently to arriye at the 
hundredth year. The young are nog 
periect in plumage till the fecond 
e ar. The fwan ‘lays ae fir egg in 

February, and continues laying every 
other day to the amountof fix, feven, 
or eight eggs; thefe it places on a 
bed of grais near the water, and fits 
fix weeks. It feeds on both fith and 
herbage. 

No bird, perhaps, makes fo in- 
elegant a fizure out of the water, or 
has the command of fuch beauzful 
attitudes on that element, as the {wan : 
almoit every poet has taken notice of 
it; but none with that juflneis of 
deicription, and in fo pictureique a 
manaer, as our Milton : 

The fwan, with arched neck 
Between her white w.ngs maniling, proudly 
rows 
Her ftate with oui y feet. 
Par. Loft, B. vii. 

The ancient poets have not noticed 

this beauty, lavith as they have been 


in their deicriptions of the fwan. 
Homer calis the fwan long-necked 
durixe O:teey 3 Out how much more 


pictureigue and beautiful would have 


been the exorefion, if he had arched 
the length of 
mcnt ls Ing preike 


the neck! Her avings 
; they are then a Jute 
detached Pa her fides, raifed and 
fpread as a mantle. This fhe docs 
with an apparent pride ; which is 
alio feen in her whole Sgure, atti- 
tude, and motion. 


In former times, it was ferved up 
at every great fea: it, when the ele- 
gance of the table was meafured by 

the 
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the fize and quantity of the good 
cheer. Cygnets are to this day fat- 
tened at Norwich about Chriitmas, 
and are fold for a guinea a- piece. 
Swans were formerly held in fuch 
great efteem in England, that by an 
act of Edward 1V. c. 6. ‘no one 
that pofleffed a freehold of lefs clear 
yearly value than five marks, was 
permitted to keep any, other than the 


fon of our fovereign lord the king.’ 
And by the eleventh of Henry VIT- 
c.47. the punifhment for taking their 
eggs was imprifonment for a year and 
a day, and a fine at the king’s will. 
Though at prejent they are nat to 
highly valued as a delicacy, yet great 
numbers are preferved for their beau- 
ty, particularly on the Thames and 
on the Trent. 


ProruresQue Views of the Aups; with a Defcription of 
be City of Turin. 


_y 


The following Article is feleBed from tava b ‘olumes jujft publifbed, entitled « Obfer- 


vations in a Journey through Italy,’ dy Mdrs. Piozzi; a Lady, «who has 


P , ,) _: . oo = 
made no inconfiderable Figure in the literary Circles, Th ey diff hlay » as might be 


expected, acute Dijcernucut, happy 


Delineations of Life and iisaini: >» and 


mary /prighily aud act uninfirudtive Odjervations. 


d 


\ E have at length paffed the 

Alps, and are iafely arrived 
at this lovely little city [Turin] 
whence [{ look back on the majeftic 
boundaries of Italy, with amazement 
dt his courage who firlt profaned 
them: furely the immediate fenfation 
conveyed to the mind by the fight 
of fuch tremendous ap ppearances rault 
be in every traveller the fame, a fen- 
fation of fulnefs never experienced 
before, a fatisfa€tion that there is 
fomething great to be feen on earth— 
fome object capable of contenting 
even fancy. Who he was who firit 
of ali people pervaded thefe fortifica- 
tions, raifed by nature for the defence 
of her European Paradife, is not 


afcertained ; but the great duke of 


Savoy has wiicly left his name en- 
graved on a monument upon the firft 
confiderable aicent from Pont Bon- 
voilin, as being author of a beautiful 
road cut through the foiid ttone for a 
great length of way, and hiving by 
this means encoe. » d others to affitt 
in facilitating a pailage fo truly de- 
firable, till one of the great wonders 
now to be obferved among the Alps, 
is the eafe with which evea a delicate 
traveller may crofs them. In thefe 
proipects, colouring is carried to its 
utmoit point of perfection, pariicu- 1 








larly at the time I found it, varie- 
gated with golden touches of au- 
tumnal tints ; immenfe cafcades mean- 
time burfting from naked mountains 
on the one fide; cultivated fields, 
rich with vineyards, on the other, 
and tufted with elegant fhrubs that 
invite one to pluck and carry them 
away to where they would be treated 
with much more refpect. Little town 
{ticking in the clefts, where one would 
imagine it was impoflible to clam- 
ber; light clouds often failing unde 
the feet of the high- perched “inhat bi- 
tants, while the found of a ceep and 
rapid though narrow river, dafbing 
with violence among the infolentiy 
impending y rocks at the bottam, and 
bells in thickly. {catered {pires calling 
the quiet Savoyards to church upoa 
the fleep fides of every hill—fll one’s 
mind with fuch mutable, fuch various 
ideas, as no other place can ever 
pollibly afford. 

I had the fatisfa€tion of feeing a 
chamois at a diltance, and fpoke with 
a fellow who had killed five hungry 
bears that made depredation oa his 
pattures: we looked on him with re- 
verence as a moniter-tamer of anti- 
quity, Hercules or Cadmus; he had 
the fkin of a beatt wrapt round his 
middle, which confirme +; the fancy— 

but 
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but our fervants, who borrowed from 
no fictitious records the few ideas that 
adorned their talk, told us he ré- 
minded them of Fobn the Baptift. I 
had {carce recovered the fhock of this 
too fublime comparifon, when we ap- 
proached his cottage, and found the 
felons nailed agaiift the wall, like 
foxes heads or ipread kites in Eng- 
land. Here are many goats, but 
neither white nor large, like thofe 


which browze upon the fteeps of 


Snowdon, or clamber among the cliffs 
of Plinlimmon. 

I chatted with a peafant in the 

Haute Morienne, concerning the en- 
demial iwelling of the throat, which 
is found in feven out of every ten 
perfons here: he told me what | had 
always heard, but do not yet believe, 
that it was produced by drinking the 
snow water. Certain it is, thefe 
places are not wholefome to live in ; 
moft of the inhabitants are troubled 
with weak and fore eyes: and I re- 
colle& fir Richard Jebb telling me, 
more than feven years ago, that when 
he paffed through Savoy, the various 
2pplications made to him, either for 
the cure or prevention of blindnefs by 
numberle(s unfortunate wretches that 
crowded round him, haftened his quit- 
ting a province where fuch horrible 
complaints j prevailed. One has heard 
it related that the goiftre or ozz0 of 
the throat is reckoned a beau uy by 
thefe who poffeis it; but I {poke with 
many, and all agreed to lament it as 
a misfortune. That it does really 
proceed merely from living in a 
inowy country, would be well con- 
firmed by accounts of a fimilar fick- 
nefs being endemial in Canada; but 
of an American goiltre ] have never 
yet heard—and Wales, methinks, is 
inowy enough, and mountainous e- 
nough, God knows; y,et were fuch 
an excrefcence to be {een there, the 
people would never have done won- 
aering, and blefling themfelves. 

The mines of Derbythire, how- 
ever, do not very unfrequently ex- 





hibit fomething of the fame appears 
ance among thofe who work in them 3 
and das Savoy is impregnated with 
many minerals, I fhould be apter to 
attribute this extenfion of the gland 
to their influence over the conititu- 
tion, than to that of {now water, 
which can fcarcely be efficacious in a 
degree of power egual to the pro- 
ducing fo very violent an effect. 

The wolves do certa inly come down 
from thefe mountains in large troops, 
jutt as ‘Thomfon deicribes them : 
Burning for blood; bony, and gaunt, 

and grim. 


But it is now the fathionable phi- 
lofophy every where to contider this 
creature as the original of our domeilic 
friend, the dog. It was a long time 
before my heart affented to its truth, 
yet furely their hunting thus in packs 
confirms it; ard the jackall’s wil- 
Jmeonefs to conneét with either race, 
fhews one that the ipecies cannot be 
far removed, and that he makes the 
fhade between the wolf and rough 
haired thepherd’s cur. 

Of the longevity of man this dif 
trict affords us no pleafing examples. 
The peafants here are apparently un- 
healthy, and they fay—fhort-lived. 

Ve are told by travellers of former 
days, that there is a region of the air 
fo fubtle as to extinguish the two 
powers of tafte and imell; and thoie 
who have croifed the Cordilleras of 
the Andes fay, that fituations have 
been explored among their points in 


} 


South America, where thoie fenies 
have been found to fuer a temporary 
fufpenfion. Our weyageurs acriens * 
may now be ufeful io fettle that 
queftion among pi “ol and Pamba- 
marca’s heights may remain uatrod- 
den. 

As for Mount Cenis, I never fel 
myfelf n mane hungry, or better en- 


joyed a good dinner, than I did upon 


its top: but the trout in the lake 
there have been over praifed ;- their 
pale colour allured me but little in 


* Our aecroftatic travellers. 
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the firft place, nor is their flavour 
equal to that of trout found in running 
water. Going down the Italian fide 
of the Alps is, after all, an aflonith- 
ing journcy; and affords the *moft 
magnificent {cenery in nature, which 
varying atevery ftep, gives new im- 
preffion to the mind each moment of 
one’s paflage ; while the portion of 
terror excited either by real or fan- 
cied dangers on the way, is juft fuf- 
ficient to mingle with the pleafure, 
and make one feel the full efie& of 
fublimity. ‘To the chairmen who 
carry one though, nothing can be 
new ; it is obfervable that the glories 
of thefe objects have never faded— 
J heard them fpeak to each other of 
I 

their beauties, and the change of 
light fince they had paffed by laft 
time, while a fellow who fpoke Eng- 
lith as well as a native told us, that 
having lived in a gentleman’s fervice 
twenty years between London aad 
Dublin, he at length begged his dif- 
charge, chufing to retire and finifh 
his days a peaiant upon thefe moun- 
tains, where he firft opened his eyes 
upon fcenes that made all other views 
of nature infipid to his tatle. 

If impreflions of beauty remain, 
however, thofe of danger die away 
by frequent reiteration ; the men who 
carried me feemed amazed that I 
fhould feel emotions of fear. 
Qweft ce donc, riadame?* was the 
coldiy-afked queftion to my repeated 
injunction of prenex garde +: not very 
apparently unneceflary neither, where 
the leaft flip mui have been fatal 
both to them and me. 

Novalefa is the town we ilepped at, 
upon entering Piedmont ; where the 
hollow found of a heavy dathing tor- 
rent that has accompanied us hitherto, 
firit grows faint, and the ideas of 
common life catch hold of one again ; 
as the noite of it is heard from a 
greater diltance, its fiream grows wi- 
der, and its courfe more tranquil. 
For compenfation of danger, eale 
fhould be adminiftered; but one’s 


any 


* Whar’s the matter, my lady? 4 


Take care. t 





3°3 
quiet is here fo difturbed tty infe&s, 
and polluted by dirt, that one recol- 
leéts the conduct of the Lapland rein- 
deer, who feeks the fummit of the 
hill at the-hazard of his life, to avoid 
thofe gnats which iting him to mad- 
nefs in the valley. 

Suza fhewed nothing that I took 
much intereft in, except its name 3 
and nobody telis me why it is ho- 
noured with that old Afiatic appeila- 
tion. At the next town, call’d St. 
André, or St. Ambroife, I forger 
which, we got an admirable dinner ; 
and faw our room decorated with a 
large map of London, which I looked 
on with fenfations diferent from thole 
ever before excited by the fame ob- 
ject. Am*éterdam and Conitantinople 
covered the other fides of the wall ; 
and over the door of the chamber it- 
elf was written, as our people write 
the Lamb or the Lion, * Les trais 
Villes Heretiques tv 

The avenue to Turin, moft mag- 
nificently planted, ard drawn in 2 
wide ftraight line, fhaded like the 
Bird-cage walk in St. James’s Park, 
for twelve miles in length, is a dull 
work, but very ufeful and convenient 
in fo hot a country; it has been com- 
pleted by the taite, and at the fole 
expence, of his Sardinian majeity, 
that he may enjoy a cool fhady drive 
from one of his palaces to the other. 
The town to which this long approach 
conveys one does net diigrace its en- 
trance. Itis built in form of a fiar, 
with a large ftone in its centre, on 
which you are defired to ftand, and 
fee the flreets all branch regulariy 
from it, each ftreet terminating with 
a beautiful view of the furroundiag 
country, like {pots of ground feen in 
many of the oid-faflioned parks in 
England, when the etoile and vill 
were tne mode. [ think there is itil 
one fubniting even now, if ] remem- 
ber right, in Kenfingzon Gardens. 
Such fymimetry is really a foft repore 


for the eye, wearied 
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lefs regions of the air, or darting 
down immeafurable precipices, to ex- 
amine if the human figure could be 
difcerned at fuch a depth below one. 
Model of elegance, exatt Turin! 
where Italian hofpitality firft confoled, 
and Jtalian arts firft repaid, the fa- 
tigues of my journey? How fhall I bear 
to leave my new-obtained acquaint- 
ance? how fhall I confent to quit this 
lovely city ? where, from the box put 
into my poffeffion by the prince de la 
Cilterna, I firft faw an Italian opera 
acted in an Italian theatre; where 
the wonders of Porporati’s hand fhew- 
ed me that our Bartolozzi was not 
without a competitor; and where 
every pleafure which politenefs can 
invent, and kindnefs can beftow, was 
held out for my acceptance. Should 
we be feduced, however, to watfte 
time here, we fhould have reafon in 
a future day to repent our choice ; 
like one who, enamoured of lord 
Pembroke’s great hall at Wilton, 
fhould fail to afford himfelf leifure 
for looking over the better-furnifhed 
apartments. 

This charming town is the /a/on of 
Italy ; but it is a finely-proportioned 
and well-ornamented /alox, happily 
conftructed to call in the frefl air at 
the end of every ftreet, through which 
a rapid ftream is directed, that ought 
to carry off all nuifances, which here 
have no apology from want of any 
convenience purchafable by money ; 
and which muft for that reafon be the 
choice of inhabitants, who would 
perhaps be too happy, had they a 
natural tafte for that neatnefs which 
might here be enjoyed in its purity. 
‘The arches formed to defend paflen- 
gers trom the rain and fun, which 
here might have even ferious effects 
from their violence, deferve much 
praile ; while their architeGure, uni- 
ting cur ideas of comfort and beauty 
together, form a traveller’s tafte, and 
teach him to admire that perfection, 
of which a miniature may certainly 
be fouad at Turin, when once a po- 
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lice fhall be eftablifhed there to pre- 
vent fuch places being ufed for the 
very grofleit purpofes, and polluted 
{fmells that poifon all one’s pleafure. 

It is faid, that few European pa- 
laces exceed in {plendour that of Sar- 
dinia’s king ; I found it very fine in- 
deed, and the piétures dazziing. 
The death of a dropfical woman well 
known among all our connoiffeurs de- 
tained my attention longett: the va- 
lue fet on it here is ten thoufand 
pounds. The horfe cut out of a block 
of marble at the ftairs-foot attracted 
me not a little ; but we are told that 
the imprefiion it makes will foon be 
effaced by the fight of greater won- 
ders. Mean time 1 go about like 
Stephano and his ignorant compani- 
ons, who longed for all the gliftering 
furniture of Profpero’s cell in the 
Tempett, while thofe who know the 
place beiter are vindicated in crying, 
«Let it alone, thou fool, it is but 
trath.’ 

Some letters from home directed 
me to enquire in this town for doctor 
Charles Allioni, who kindly received, 
and permitted me to examine the ra- 
rities, of which he has a very capital 
collection. Huis foffil fith in flate— 
blue flate, are furprifingly well pre- 
ferved ; but there is in the world, it 
feems, a chryflalized trout, not flat, 
nor the fleth eaten away, as I under- 
ftand, but round; and, as it were, 
cafed in chryftal like our afpiques or 
fruit in jelly : the colour flill fo per- 
fe& that you may plainly perceive the 
fpots upon it, he fays. ‘To my en- 
quiries after this wonderful petrefac- 
tion, he replied, ¢ That it might be 
bought for a thoufand pounds ;’ and 
added, ¢* that if he were a Ricco 
Inglefe *, he would not hefitate for the 
price :? * Where may I fee it, fir ?? 
faid 1; but to that queition no in- 
treaties could produce an aniwer, 
after he once found I had no mind to 
buy. 

That frefh-water fifth have been 
known to remain locked in the flinty 


* Rich Englifhman, 
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bofom of Monte Uda in Carnia,, the 
Academical Difcourfe of Cyzillo de 
Cremona, pronounced there in the 
year 1749, might have informed us; 
and we are all familiar, I fuppofe, 
with the anchor named in the fifteenth 
book of Ovid’s Metamorphofes. Stra- 
bo mentions pieces of a galley found 
three thoufand ftadii from any fea ; 
and Dr. Allioni tells me, that Monte 
Bolca has been long acknowledged to 


contain the foffils, now diligently 
digging out under the patronage of 
fome learned naturalilts at Verona.— 
The trout, however, is of value much 
beyond thefe productions certainly, 
as it is clofed round as if in a tranf- 
parent cafe we find, hermeticaily 
fealed by the foft hand of Nature, 
who fpoiled none of her own orna- 
ments in preferving them for the in- 
fpection of her favourite ftudents. 


A Succiné? AccounrtT of the Erements of HERALDRY? 
Continued from Page 250, and illuftrated by Plate V1, reprefenting 


the Subordinate Ordinaries. 


Of SuporpiInaTE OrDINARIES. 


Bestpe the honourable ordinaries 
and their diminutives, treated of in 
our two preceding numbers, there are 
other heraldic figures, called Sub- 
ordinate Ordinaries, which, by their 
ancient ufe in arms, are of worthy 
bearing ; viz. ‘The Gyron, Canton, 
Fret, Pile, Orle, Incfcutcheon, Trefjire, 
Flanches, Flafques, Veiders, Lozenge, 
Fufil, Majele, Riftre. 

The Gyrom is a triangular figure 
formed by two lines, one drawn dia- 
gonally from one of the four angles 
to the center of the fhield, and the 
other drawn either horizontal or 
perpendicular, from one of the fides 
of the thield, meeting the other line at 
the center of the fields See fig. t. 

The Canton is a {quare part of the 
efcutcheon, fomewhat lefs than one 
of the quarters, but w.thout any fixed 
proportion. It reprefents the banner 
that was given to ancient kniyhts- 
banneret, and, generally fpeaking, 
polleties the dexter-chief of the fhield, 
as in fig. 2; but fhould it pofiefs the 
finifler-corner, which is but feldom, 
it mult be blazoned a Canton- 
finifter. 

The Fret (fee fig. 3) reprefents 
two ilicks interlaced in faltrer, with 
a Matcle (fee fig. 14) in the center. 
It is by fome termed the Herald’s 
True Lover’s Knot; by others Har- 
rington’s Knot. See fig. 3. 

The Pile, which confiits of two- 


fold lines, términating in a point, is 
formed like a wedge. See fig. 4. It 
iffues in general from the chief, and 
extends toward the bafe ; yet there 
are fome Piles borne in bend, and 
iffuing from other parts of the field. 

The Orie is an ordinary compofed 
of two-fold lines going round the 
fhield, the fame way as the border ; 
but its breadth is but one half of the 
latter, and at fome diftance from the 
brim of the fhield, as in fig. 7. 

The Lnefcutcheon is a {mall ef- 
cutcheon, borne within the fhield ; 
which, according to Guillim’s opi- 
nion, is only to be fo called, when it 
is borne fingle in the feis-point; fee 
fig. 6; but modern heralds, with 
more propriety, give the name of 
Inefcutcheon when more than one is 
borne in the fame fteld, and call thar 
which is fixed on the fefs-point — 
efcutchzon of pretence, which is to 
contain the arms of a wife that is an 
heirefs, 

The Trefirre is commonly fuppoid 
to be the half of the breadth of an 
Orle, and is generally borne flory 
and counter-flory, as it is alfo very 
often doubie. See fig. 7 and 8. 

The Flanches are formed by two 
curved lines, being always borne 
double, and in the flanks of the 
fhicld. See fig. g. 

The F/e/ques reiemble the Flanches, 
except that the curved lines do not po 
fo near the center cf the ficld; asin 
fig. 10. 
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The Voiders are rather {maller than 
the Flafques, as appears by fig. 11. 

The Lozenge confilts of four equal 
and parallel fides, but not rectangu- 
lar ; two of its oppofite angles being 
acute, and the other two obtufe. See 
fig. 12. : 

The Fufl, called alfo a Spindle, is 
longer than the Lozenge, having its 
upper and lower parts more acute and 
fharp than the other two collateral 
middle parts, which acutenefs is occa- 
fioned by the fhort diitance of the {pace 
between the two collateral angles ; 
and this fpace, if the Fufilis rightly 
made, is always fhorter than any of 
the four equal geometrical lines where- 
of it is compofed. See fig. 13. 

The Majcle is pretty much like a 
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Lozenge, but voided through its whole 
extent, except a narrow border, as 
appears by fig. 14. This charge 
is {uppofed, by fome heralds, to de- 
note the mafh of a net; but others 
affert that it reprefents the {pots of 
certain flints found in Brittany, a 
province of France. 

The Ruftre is nearly the fame figure 
as the Mafcle, only this laft is voided 
f{quare, whereas the Ruftre is perfo- 
rated round. See fig. «5. 

If thefe Subordinate. Ordinaries 
have any attributes ;. that is, if they 
are engrailed, indented, wavy, &c. 
they mutt be diftinétly fpecified, after 
the fame manner as the honourable 
ordinaries, 


[ To be continued. ] 


A Hint to Persons affisted with the Gout. 


To the Evitor of the Universat Macazine. 


Str, 


HE Gout acknowledges for its 

predifpofing caufe, either here- 
ditary taint, luxury, or irregularity. 
Of the two latter only I fhall fpeak, 
as every one knows palliation to be 
the utmoft relief of hereditary difeafes, 
unlefs fo flight, as to be eradicated 
by the change which the conttitution 
undergoes in pafiing from adolefcency 
to puberty. Luxury, more imme- 
diately and feverely ; and irregularity 
(which implies intemperance) com- 
monly more gradually, and perhaps 
leis feverely, though not leis cer- 
tainly, produces Gout ; and each in 
a mode of operation not much difli- 
milar to the other. This, fufferers 
from podagrical fymptoms know too 
well to doubt or deny. 

From this conviction, when feverity 
of pain ftimulates to a refolution, or 
contrives a prophylactic plan, one is 
at hand—namely a meagre diet; 
£Tounded on a véry fallacious argu- 
Ment; namely, ‘ becaufe excefs is 
the caufe, ftarving muft be the cure ;’ 
but this argument proves too much, 
and defeats its own purpofe. The 
fober truth is this, and confifls in the 
medium of either extreme: both 


5 


luxury and irregularity (which I con- 
ceive to differ only in being habitual, 
or occafional ; for both come under 
the idea of excefs) induce what phy- 
ficians call indire& debility, or ge- 
neral weaknefs, by overftretching 
and overloading nature; and fo, 
flacking the tone, and enervating the 
exertion of the veflels: and thence 
inducing inability to perform, fuf- 
ficiently, the animal fun&tions. Now 
what does low living do, in this cafe ? 
By a fudden tranfition from full to 
deficient nourifhment, it adds direct 
to indireét debility ; and confequently 
does more mifchief than it remedies. 
This, then, proves no cure. If it 
be afked *‘ Wherein, then, mutt it be 
fought ?? I anfwer, in the midway 
between both extremes. By forfak- 
ing one error, without falling into 
another. By amoderate, temperate, 
nutritious, eafily digefted diet, with 
a proper quantity of wine, in which, 
regard mutt be had to former habits 5 
fuch, and fo much exerciie, as can 
be ufed without fatigue ; a due regu- 
lation of the paffions ; carefully avoid- 
ing taking cold; keeping the body 
naturally fuluble; and obtaining a 

fufficient 
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fufficient quantity of fleep, by avoid- 
ing alike, late hours at night and 
morning floth. 

In thefe general rules, which judg- 
ment and difcretion may ulefully fub- 
divide and enlarge, confilts the cau- 
tionary or preventative means of re- 
lief, fo far as they regard modes of 
living. To thefe, however, may be 
fubjoined a little (and I will here 
trouble the patient with bat little) 
medical affiftance, as an ufeful and 
helpful addition. And they will re- 
{pect the nervous fyftem, the ftomach, 
bowels, and powers of digettion ; the 
deficiency and debility of which, fo 
much increafe the fufferings of gouty 
patients. ‘Thefe, then, muft be af- 
filted, and conftitutiona! injuries, and 
organic debilities repaired, by the 
warm, ftomachic, aromatic, gently 
opening, and deobftruent medicines : 
but both thefe, and the regimen re- 
commended, muft be pertiited in ; 
for chronic defeafes receive no perma- 
nent relief from defultory and in- 
adequate means. I fhall, therefore, 
and that I may be the leis burthen- 
fome, only recommend for thefe pur- 


pofes, the following ufeful tin&ture, 
which I can honeftly do from experi- 
ence of its utility. 

Infufe two ounces of dried Sevilie 
orange peel, cut into {mall bits, or 
coariely powdered ; one ounce of bett 
rhubarb ; and half an ounce of hiera 
picra; in a quart of good brandy, 
for fix or emht days; ihaking the 
veffel every day: then ftrain off the 
tincture; let it ftand to fine, after- 
ward decant, and keep it clofely 
corked. Take a table {poonful every 
night going to bed, in a wine glats 
of common mint or pepper-mint wa- 
ter. If the ftomach and digeition is 
much affected, it may be alfo taken 
an hour before dinner : and perfons 
fubject to the piles may omit the 
hiera picra. Any quantity may’ be 
prepared, in the above proportion ; 
only obferving, that the veffel in 
which the tincture is made, be not 
filled by a quarter, or one third part 
of its meafure: this will allow for 
proper fhaking thereof, without which 
a good tincture cannot be made. 


Benevouus.: 


Oricin of th Word ACADEMY. 


ej HE appellation of Academy with 
which it is now cultomary to 
dignify the meaneft private fchools, 
originally fignified a pleafure-houfe, 
a mile from Athens; where Plato 
held his philofophical affemblies. It 
took its name, dcademia, trom Aca- 
demus, or Ecademus, an Athenian, to 
whom it originally belonged, and 
who had gymnattic exercifes therein. 

This academy was adorned by Ci- 
mon with fountains, thady walks, &c, 
for the convenience of the philofophers, 
Here Plato taught his philotophy ; 
and hence all public places, deilined 
for the affemblies of the learned, have 
been called Academies. Sylla facri- 
ficed the delightful groves, planted 
by Cimon, to the laws of war, and 
employed thofe very trees to make 
machines to batter the city.—Ci¢ero 


alfo had a villa, near Puzzuoli, which 
he called by the fame name, Acade- 
mia. Here he entertained his philo- 
fophical friends ; and here he com- 
pofed his Academical Queftions, and 
his books De Natura Deorum. 

The firit modern academy was 
eftablithed by Charlemagne : it con- 
filed of the chief wits of the court, 
the emperor himfelf being a member. 
Academies, for the cultivation of the 
arts and fciences, have ever fince 
been under the protection of fome 
prince, There is a variety of them 
in Italy and France, 

Academy is alfo ufed now for a 
kind of collegiate {chool; as the 
Academy of the Diffenters at Ho- 
merton and Daventry, and the mill- 
tary Academy at Poriimouih and 
Woolwich. 


Merro- 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 
Nu mes. XLVII. 


On the Divine Wispom and Goonness in the Wonders of the Air. 


At nufquam emicuit pia cura & mira poteltas 
Splendidior, quam quod tanta ille effinxerit arte 


Aéra, qui femper vita {piramina nutrit. 


C# eeeee 


But not alone in yon ftupendous fpheres 
His power immenfe, His majefty appears : 
We view His kind, His life-preferving care, 


In all the wond’rous psoperties of air. 


Al?: in a general fenfe, is that 
invifible fluid furrounding our 
globe, on which depends not only 
animal but vegetable life ; and which 
feems, in fhort, to be one of the 
great agents employed by nature, in 
carrying on her operations throughout 
the world. 

Though the attention of philofo- 
phers, in all ages, has been em- 
ployed, in fome meafure, by en- 
quiries concerning the nature of the 
atmofphere, yet, till within the laf 
thirty years, little more than the 
mere mechanical aétion of this fluid 
was difcovered, with the exiltence of 
fome anomalous and permanently 
elaitic vapours, whofe properties and 
relations to the air we breathe were 
almoft entirely unknown. Within 
this period, however, the difcoveries 
concerning the conitituent parts of the 
atmoiphere itfelf, as well as the na- 
ture of the different permanently 
elaitic fluids that go under the gene- 
ral name of air, have been fo nu- 
merous and rapid, that they have at 
once raifed the iubje& to the dignity 
of a fcience, and now form, under 
the name of aérology, a very impor- 
tant part of the modern iyitem of na- 
tural philofophy. 

Thefe difcoveries, indeed, have 
not been more intereiting to philofo- 
phers, than ufeful to {cience and be- 


* Even the late Dr. Goldfimith, whofe ‘ 


Lees, 


neficial to fociety. Many perplex- 
ing proceffes in chemilftry have been 
explained in confequence of them ; 
feveral have been facilitated ; and @ 
number of new and ufeful ones have 
been introduced. The phenomena 
attending metallic calcinations and 
reductions have been greatly eluci- 
dated. The knowledge of the ufe 
of the air in refpiration ; the method 
of afcertaining its purity and fitnefs 
for that funétion; the inveftigation 
of dephlogifticated air ; the method 
of impregnating water with fixed air ; 
are all calculated to anfwer purpofes 
of the higheft utility. The medicinal 
properties of fixed air have been in a 
great meafure afcertained ; and its 
antifeptic qualities, in other refpects, 
promile to be of confiderable advan- 
tage. The method of ei gg 
the purity of the air of a place, an 

the manner of ventilating an apart+ 
ment, are of great ufe to thofe con- 
cerned in public buildings. In fhort, 
there is perhaps no ftation in life 
where fome knowledge of this fub- 
ject may not be of ule ; and yet, in- 
terefting and important as are thefe 
difcoveries, they were unknown, not 
to the ancients.only, but to the Ba- 
cons, the Newtons, the Boyles, and 
other illuftrious philofophers of the 
feventeenth cencury.*—-A very mi- 
nute and particular enquiry into this 


Hittory of the Earth and animated Nature * 


was publifhed in 1774, appears to have had no knowledge of any difference in the kinds 
of air, except what was known in the time of Mr. Boy'e; although the important 
difcoveries of Hales, Priettley, Brownrigg, Black, Cavendifh, &c. were then known 


te every philofopher, 


f{ubje& 
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fabjeé& cannot be expected in the li- 
mits of ‘a periodical effay. Volumes 
have been written upon it, the inva- 
Tuable acquifitions of the moft patient 
and laborious inveftigation. To thefe, 
therefore, and particularly to the Ob- 
fervations and Experiments of Dr. 
Prieftley, I muft refer my more curi- 
ous and inquifitive readers. 

For many ages the air was fup- 
pofed to be a fimple and homogene- 
ous fluid ; its common operations to 
depend on its heat, cold, moifture, 
or drynefs ; and any effects which 
could not be explained by thefe (fuch 
as the appearance of peftilential 
difeafes) were thought to be entirely 
fapernatural, and the immediate ef- 
feéts of the Divine Power. It was 
reterved for Dr. Prieftley, to make the 
great difcovery concerning the nature 
of our atmofphere ; and to inform the 
world, that it is compofed of two 
fluids ; the one abfolutely noxious, 
and incapable of fupporting animal 
hife for a moment ; the other extremely 
falutary, and capable of preferving 
animals alive and healthy for a much 
longer time than the pureft air we 
can meet with. The firft of thefe is 
phlogificated air ; that is, the combi- 
mation of common air with phiogifion, 
which, in chemiftry, 1s defined to be 
the moft pure and inflammable prin- 
ciple ; a principle exiiting in different 
bodies in various degrees and modes 
of combination.” The other is called 
depblogifticated air, which is no other 
than exceedingly pure atmofpherical 
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air, entirely free from thofe hetero- 
geneous vapours, which contaminate 
the air we commonly breathe. It has 
been found by experience, that ani- 
mals will live much longer in this 
kind of air than in an equal quantity 
of common air; whence it is fup- 
pored that the breathing of it muft 

e much more healthy, and contri- 
bute to longevity much more than the 
common atmofphere. Nor are there 
wanting fome who attribute the longe- 
vity of the Antediluvians to the great 
purity of the atmofphere at that time ; 
the whole mafs being afterward taint- 
ed by the deluge, in fuch a manner, 
that it could never regain its former 
purity and falubrity.. But all this is 
mere conjecture ; and excepting the 
fingle fact, that animals live much 
longer in a quantity of dephlogifticated 
than of common air, there is no evi- 
dence that the former contributes 
more to longevity than the former. 
Dr. Prieftley even throws out a con- 
jefture, that the ule of dephlogifticated 
air might perhaps wear out the fyftem 
much fooner than common air, in the 
fame manner as it confumes fuel much 
fafter than common air. The great 
quantity, however, even of the pureft 
air, which is requifite to fupport ani- 
mal life, and the expence and trouble 
of the moft ready methods of procur- 
ing it, have hitherto prevented any 
fair trial from being made. Yet 
philofophers, confidering the proba- 
bility of this kind of air being falu- 
tary in many difeafes, have beltowed 


* The combination of phiogifow with different kinds of air, and alfo with water, has 








teen illuftrated and evinced by a variety of experiments by Dr. Priettley. All the 
kinds of air, he fays, that appear to be eflentialiy diftinct from each other, are fixed 
air, acid, and alkaline ; becaufe thefe, and another principle, called ph:ogifiorn, which 
he has not been able ro exhibit in the form of air, and which has never yet been exhi- 
bited by itlfelf in any form, feem to conftitute all the kinds of air, with whch he is ac- 
quainted, He has alio thewn how common air is depraved and renderéd unfit for the 
purpoies of refpiration, combuttion, &c. by mixing with the phlogijion dfcharged from 
the lungs of animals, fiom burning bodies, from cale-ned metals, trom putrefying fub- 
ftances, &c. and in fome cates being faturated with it, fo as thereby to become phlo- 
giticated.” And as a variety of caufes contributes to the ieleafe and dilcharge of 
phloerfon from bodies in which it is combined, and from which by certain procefles it 
is difengaged, which by uniting with the air dimim-fhes it, precipitates its fixed air, 
and renders it noxious, he has difcovered that vegetating plants purify the air by im- 
bibing its phlogifom, and that the agitation of watey is allo conducive to the fame 
beneficial purpole. 
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fome pains in attempting to find out 
methods of procuring it eafily, and 
in a large quaatity.* 

This important difcovery by Dr. 
Prieitley had been preceded by the 
difcoveries of many other ingenious 
philofophers. ‘To lord Bacon is due 
the difcovery of artificial or facitious 
ar ;+ a term ufed by Mr. Boyle to 
expre{s what the more ancient chemiits 
denominated gas, or /pirtus flve/firis, 
and which is now more generally 
known by the name of fixed air. It 
comprehends all thofe kinds of air, 
which are originally parts of fome 
folid fubitance, and exift in .an 
unelattic ftate ; but which, by various 
analytical procefles, are capable. of 
being difengaged, and recovering 
their elalticity. 

Sir Ifaac Newton difcovered that 
true permanent air arifing trom fixed 
bodies by heat and fermentation, and 
diftinguifhable from vapour, which is 
Qnly apparent or tranfient air—Dr. 
Hales difcovered the air abounding 
in the Pyrmont waters, to which he 
attributed their {pirit and brifkne(s.} 
He was the firit likewife that produced 
the xzitrous air from the Walton 
pyrites, by means of fpirit of nitre || 
and to him our hofpitals, prifons, and 
fhips of war, owe the beneficial in- 
vention of ventilators. —Dr. Brown- 
rigg difcovered the quality of that 
air, which is of the mepbitzc, or dead- 
ly kind ; fuch as is found in damps, 
deep wells, caverns, and coal-pits, 
and which is fo often fatal to miners. 
— Dr. Black was the firit who accu- 


* See Cavallo’s Treatife on Air. 


rately inveftigated the chemical na- 
ture and effects of that particular kind 
of faZitious air, to which he gave the 
name of fixable or fixed air ;- which 
adheres to all calcareous earths, mag- 
nefia, and alkaline faits, with diifer- 
ent degrees of force ; and which may 
be feparated from thefe fubfances, 
and again combined with them.— Mr. 
Lane difcovered the chalybeate prin- 
ciple in the Spa and Pyrmont waters, 
in confequence of a converfation with 
Dr. Wation, jun. on an experiment 
of Mr. Cavendith’s, by which that 
gentleman had found the mephitic air § 
fufficient to diffolve any calcareous 
earths. —Mr. Cavendith himfelf firit 
difcovered the acid air, produced from 
copper, by means of fpirit of falt: it 
has a ftrong affinity with phlogifion ; 
extracts it from other fubitances, fuch 
as imflammable fpirits, expreffed oils, 
&c. and is thereby converted into in- 
flammable air. Mr..Cavendith alfo 
difcovered inflammable air, of the na- 
ture of that found in neglected privies, 
common fewers, and chiefly in coal- 
pits, where it is called the fire-aamp. 
This kind of air is furprifingly lighc, 
being only the tenth part of the weigh 
of common air, and therefore totally 
differeat from the mephitic or fixed air, 
which is found to be heavier. The 
inflammable air is that by which all 
the aéroftatic machines (the Mont- 
golfers excepted) have been filled : 
it may be produced ia abundance from 
three metallic bodies, zink, iron, and 
tin, by diffoiving them in the diluted 
vitriolic acid, or {pirit of fea falt.q 

It 


+ Sir John Pringle’s Difcourfe on the different kinds of Air. 
{ See the methcds of making Aniificial Pyrmont Water, by impregnating com- 
mon Water with fixed Air, by Dr. Priettley and oihers, iluttrated by a copper-plate, 


in our Magazine for Augutt 1786. 


| Dr. Priettley has fince precured this air from the folution of iron, copper, brals, 
tin, filver, quickfhilver, bifmuth, and nickel, in the nitrous acid; and of gold, and 


the regulus of antimony, in aqua regia. Nitrous air, through extremely ne 


xious both 


to plants and animals, is one of the ftrongeft antifeptics ; and Dr. Prieiticy fuggetts, 


that future preparations of it 


é 


may be ufed with iiicceis, for checking or carrectmg 


putrefa¢tion in the inteflinal canal, or other parts of the animal fyftem. 
§ The term mephiric is applied to fixed air, to that which 1s inflammable, and to 


“s 


mny other kinds, fince they wre equolly noxtous when breathed by animais; but it 
is ulually appropriated to the former ipecies of air. 

{ As inflammable air is \pecifically hebter than common air, it occupies the upper 
parts of dubierrancous places, and 1s called the fire-damy, becuuile 1 is liable to take 


hie, 
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It is impoffible to notice the num- 
berlefs improvements on thefe impor- 
tant difcoveries, in confequence of 
many fubfequent experiments and ob- 
fervations.—T[ fhall, therefore, con- 
fine myfelf now to the confideration 
of air, in the more popular and ex- 
tenfive fignification of the term. 

The common, atmofpherical, or he- 
terogeneous air, is a coalition of cor- 
puicles of various kinds, which to- 
gether form one fluid mafs, wherein 
we live and move, and which we are 
continually receiving and expelling 
by refpiration. The whole affemblage 
of this makes what we call the atmo/- 
phere. Where this air, or atmofphere, 
terminates, there ether is fuppofed 
to begin ; which is diftinguifhed from 
the air, by its not making any fenfi- 
ble refraétion of the rays of light, as 
air does.—Air, in this popular fenfe, 
is acknowledged by Boyle to be the 
moft heterogeneous body in the uni- 
verfe. Befide the matter of light or 
fire, which continually flows into it 
from the heavenly bodies, and pro- 
bably the magnetic effluvia of the 
earth, whatever fire can volatilize is 
found in the air.—In a word, a late 
eminent author confiders the atmof- 
phere as a large chemical vefiel, 
wherein the matter of all the kinds of 
fublunary bodies is copioufly floating ; 
and thus expofed to the continual ac- 
tion of that immenfe furface the fun, 
whence proceed innumerable opera- 
tions, fublimations, feparations, com- 
politions, digeftions, fermentations, 
putrefactions, &c. . 

The components parts of our at- 
moiphere are indeed fo various, and 
of iuch heterogeneous natures, that 
they do not admit of any kind of de- 


ficition or analyfis, one only excepted, 


namely, the electric fluid. This, we 
know, pervades the whole, but ap- 
pears to be much more ccpious in the 
upper than in the lower atmoipherical 
regions. To meafure the abiolute 


fire, and to explode like gunpowder. 
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quantity of this fluid, either in the 
atmofphere, or any other fubftance, 
is impoffible. All that we can know 
on this fubject is, that the electric 
fluid pervades the atmofphere ; that 
it appears, as before obierved, to be 
more abundant in the fuperior than in 
the inferior regions ; that it feems to 
be the immediate bond of conneétion 
between the atmofphere and the water 
that is fufpended in it ; and that, by 
its various operations, the phzno- 
mena of hail, rain, fnow, lightning, 
and various other kinds of meteors, 
are occafioned. 

Various attempts have been made 
to afcertain the height to which the 
atmofphere is extended all round the 
earth. Thefe commenced foon after 
it was difcovered, by means of the 
Torricellian tube, that air is a gra- 
vitating fubftance. Thus it alfo be- 
came known, that a column of air, 
whofe baie is a fquare inch, and the 
height that of the whole atmofphere, 
weighs fifteen pounds; and that the 
weight of air is to that of mercury «as 
1 to 10,800; whence it follows, that 
if the weight of the atmofphere be 
fufficient to raife a column of mercury 
to the height of thirty inches, the 
height of the aérial column muft be 
10,800 times as much, and confe- 
quently a little more than five miles 
high. 

it was not, however, at any time 
fuppoled, that this calculation could 
be juft’; for as the air is an elattic 
fluid, the upper parts muft expand to 
an immenfe bulk, and thus render 
the barometrical calculations ex- 
tremely erroneous. Philofophers, 
therefore, have had recourfe to ano- 
ther method, in- order to determine 
the height of the atmofphere; name- 
ly, by a calculation of the height 
trom which the light of the fun is re- 
fracted, fo as to become vifible to us 
beture he himfelf is feen in the hea- 
vens. By this methed it was deter- 


The mephitic , or fixed air, on the contrary, 
being {pecifically heavier than common air, is found at the bo/tem of pits : 


it exun- 


guithes candles, &c. and kills animals that breathe it; and, on this account, bas been 
called the choke-damp. 
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mined, that; at the height of forty- 
five miles, the atmofphere had no 
power of refraétion; and, confe- 
quently, beyond that diftance, was 
either a mere vacuum, or the next 
thing to it, and not to be regarded. 
This theory foon became very ge- 
nerally received; and the height of 
the atmofphere was fpoken of as fa- 
miliarly as the height of a mountain, 
and reckoned to be as well afcertain- 
ed as the height of the greater part 
of mountains. But flow, progreflive, 
and imperfect, mutt be the enquiries 
of the philofopher into the great fe- 
crets of Nature: to the mof intelli- 
gent and penetrating of human minds 
much muit ever remain myfterious 
and infcrutable ; myfterious and in- 
fcrutable too, perhaps, even to be- 
ings of a fuperior order to man in the 
fcale of creation.—To this {uppofed 
height of the atmofphere very great 
objections (and objeétions that have 
never yet been removed) arife from 
the appearance of fome meteors, like 
large globes of fire, not unfrequently 
to be feen at vaft heights above the 
earth. One of this kind appeared in 
March 1719, whofe height Dr. Hal- 
ley computed to be about 70 miles, 
its diameter upward of a mile and a 
half, and its velocity about 350 miles 
in a minute. There was alfo a re- 
markable one in 1783, whofe diftance 
from the earth could not be lefs than 
50 miles, its diameter not lefs than 
the former, and its velocity not lefs 
than 1000 miles ina minute.* Thefe 
meteors were not only extremely 
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bright, but were attended with ex. 
plofions. But how was flame to be 
fupported, or found propagated, at 
a height where the air muit be 
300,000 times rarer than that we 
breathe? Appearances of this kind 
are, indeed, with great probability, 
attributed to eleétricity; but the dif- 
ficulty is not thus removed, In a 
word, it appears that the abfolute 
height of the atmofphere is not yet 
determined. . The beginning and 
ending of gyilight indeed fhow, that 
the height at which the atmofphere 
begins to refract the rays of the fun, 
is about 44 or 45 miles: But this, 
perhaps, may be only the height to 
which the aqueous vapours are care 
ried: for it cannot be thought an un-~ 
reafonable fuppofition, that light is 
refracted only by means of the aque- 
Ous vapour contained in the atmof- 
phere ; and that where this ceafes,; 
it is fill capable of fupporting the 
eleric fire at leaft, as bright and as 
ftrong as at the furface. That it 
does extend much higher is evident 
from the meteors already mentioned 3 
for thefe are undoubtedly carried 
along with the atmofphere ; others 
wife that of 1783, which was feen for 
about a minute, muft have been left 
1000 miles to the weftward, by the 
earth flying out below it, in its an- 
nual courfe round the fun. 

In my next-paper [ fha!l confider 
the mechanical properties of the air, 
and the various refpeéts in which it is 
fubfervient to the comfort and happi- 
nefs of all creatures. 


On Goonpness and Goopness of NATURE; an Ejay, by 
the celebrated Lord BACON. 


Take Goodnefs in this fenfe, as it 

is an affection that ftudies the good 
of men; the fame that the Greeks 
call Philanthropy. The word Hu- 
manity, as it is generally ufed, is a 
little too light and narrow to exprefs 
the force of it. Goodnefs I call the 


* See Dr. Blagden’s particular account of this meteor, in 


ry 
q 


habit, and Goodnefs of Nature the 
inchnation. This fame Goodnefs, of 
all the virtues and dignities of the 
mind, is undoubtedly the chief, be 
1 ’ muy ) t atl, - 
ing a faint kind of refemblance and 
character of the Divine Nature itfelf; 
which being banifhed out of the world, 
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and his Obfervations on other fiery metecrs, in our Mogazine for December following. 
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the natural man would be nothing 
but an unguiet, wicked, wretched 
thing, nay, a kind of mifchievous 
vermin, 

Moral Goodnefs anfwers to the 
theological virtue Charity: it is ca- 
pable of error, but it does not admit 
of excefs. An immoderate defire of 
power threw the angels out of hea- 
ven ; an immoderate defire of know- 
ledge expelled man from paradife : 
but in Charity there is no excefs, nor 
- angel or man come ‘danger by 

An inclination to Goodnefs is deeply 
rooted in the nature of man; which, 
being deititute of matter or occafion 
to exercife itlelf upon men, will turn 
at leaft to brute creatures : as is feen 
in the Turks, a ferocious and cruel 
people, who, nevertheleis, are merci- 
tul to beafis, and diftribute alms to 
dogs and birds: infomuch, as Bufbe- 
quius relates, a Venetian gold{mith, 
refident at Conftantinople, with dif- 
ficulty efcaped the fury of the people, 
for having gagged a long-billed fowl, 
Yet this virtue of Goodnefs, or Cha- 
rity, has its errors. The Italians 
have an ungracious proverb, *‘ So 
good, that he is good for nothing.’ 
And Nicholas Machiavel had the 
confidenge to fet down in writing, and 
that almoft in plain terms, * That 
the Chriftian religion had given up 
good and innocent men a prey to 
the iniquity of tyrants:’ which he 
therefore pronounced, becaufe there 
never was law, fect, or opinion, that 
fo immenfely extolled Goodnefs as 
the Chriftian religion does. 

The better, therefore, to fecure 
ourfelves from the ftroke of {candal 
and danger too in this point, it will 
be worth our while to take knowledge 
of the errors that turn us out of the 
right way of fo excellent an habit.-— 
Seek the good of others fo, as not to 
enflave yourielf to their faces and 
pleafures ; for that is an argument of 
facility and ioftnefs, which takes an 
honeft mind captive. Neither caita 
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gem to /Efop’s Cock, which would 
be better pleafed and happier with 2 
barley-corn. Let the example of 
God in this matter be your leffon. 
* He fendeth his rain, and maketh his 
fun to fhine, upon the jufl and unjuft 
alike ;? but yet he does not rain 
wealth, nor fhine honours or virtues 
upon ajl men equally. Common be- 
nefits, indeed, are to be communi- 
cated to all ; but peculiar ones to few, 
and with choice. And Weware, left 
in graving the portraiture, you de- 
ftroy the original: for Theology fets 
up the love of ourfelves for the origi- 
nal, and the love of our neighbour 
for the copy. ‘ Sell all that thou 
haft, and give it to the poor, and 
follow me :’ but fell not all thou haft, 
except thou come and follow me; 
that is, unlefs thou enter upon fuch 
a vocation, wherein thou canift do as 
much good to others with a {mall fub- 
ftance as with a great one; otherwife, 
in feeding the ftreams thou drieft the 
fountain. 

The parts and figns of Goodnefs 
are many. If a man be kind and 
courteous to ftrangers and foreigners, 
he proves himfelf a citizen of the 
world, and that his heart is not like 
an ifland, cut off from other lands, 
but ‘like a continent that joins to 
them. 

If he be compaffionate to the af- 
flidted, he fhews a noble heart, and 
is like the celebrated tree, that is 
wounded itfelf when it gives the balm. 

If he eafily remits offences, and 
pardons faults, it fhews that his mind 
is planted on high above the thot of 
injuries. If he be thankful for fmall 
benefits, it is an argument that he 
values man’s minds more than their . 
trinkets. But above all, if he has 
attained the higheft pitch of per- 
fection, that of St. Paul the Apoitle, 
of devoting and anathematizing him- 
felf from Chrift for the falvation of 
his brethren, it fhews the neareft ap- 
proach to the Divine Nature, and a 
kind of conformity to Chrilt himfelf. 
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An Authentic Account of the late Voyage to Botany Bay: Extraéted 
Srom the copious and interefling Narrative of it, by Captain W ATKIN 
Tencn, of the Marines: Continued from Page 191. 


On ty four days after the read- 
ing of the commiffion, the neceffity 
of affembling a criminal court, be- 
came too evident. It was accord- 
ingly convened by the governor, and 
confifted of the judge advocate, who 
prefided, three naval, and three ma- 
rine officers*. They proceeded to 
the trial of three convicts, one of 
whom was convicted of having ftruck 
a marine with a cooper’s adze, and 
otherwife behaving in a very riotous 
manner, for which he was fertenced 
to receive 150 lathes. A fecond, for 
having committed a petty theft, was 
fent to a fmall barren ifland, and 
kept there on bread and water only, 
for a week; and the third was fen- 
tenced to receive fifty lafhes, but 
was recommended by the court to 
the governor, and forgiven. 

It foon appeared, however, that 
the violation of pablic fecurity could 
no longer be reftrained by the in- 
fii@ion of temporary punifhment. 
Some defperate villains leagued to- 
gether for the purpofes of depreda- 


tion, and had the art to perfuade 
fome others, lefs deeply verfed in 
iniquity, to be the inftruments for 
carryingiton. Fortunately, the pro- 
grefs of thefe mifcreants was not of 
long duration. They were detected 
in ftealing a l:rge quantity of pro- 
v:ons; and:one of the tools of the 
fuperiors impeached the reft, and dif- 
clofed the fcheme. The trial came 
on the 28th of February, and, of 
four who were arraigned for the of- 
fence, three were condemned to die, 
and the fourth to receive a fevere 
corporal punifhment. In hopes that 
his lenity would not be abutfed, his 
excellency was, however, pleafed to 
order one only for execution, which 
took place a little before fun-fet the 
fame day. During the execution, the 
battalion of marines was under arms, 
and the whole of the convicts obliged 
to be prefent. ‘The two affociates of 
the fufferer were ordered to be kept 
clofe prifoners, until an eligible place 
to banifh them to could be fixed on ; 
as were alfo two more, who, on the 


* The number of members, including the judge advocate, is limited to feven, who 


mutt Le officers, either of the fea or land forces. 


The court being met, completely 


armed as at a military tribunal, the judge advocate proceeds to adminifter the oath 
taken by jurymen in England to each member ; one of whom afterward {wears him. 
The crime laid to the prifoner’s charge is then read to him, and the queftion of guilty, 
or not guilty, put. “The profecution of the criminal is left entirely to the party, at 
whole fuit he is tried. All the witneffes are examined on oath, and the decifion mult 
be given according to the laws of England, or as near!y as may be, allowing for the 
circumftances of the fettlement, by a majority of votes, beginning with the youngett 
member, and ending with the prefident. In capital cafes, however, no verdiét can be 
given, unlefs five, at leaft, of the feven members concur therein. The evidence on 
both fides being finifhed, and the prifoner’s defence heard, the court ts cleared, and on 
the judgment being fettled, is thrown open again; and fentence pronounced. During 
the time the court fits, the place is directed to be furrounded by a guard under arms, 
and admiffion to every one who may choofe to enter it, gr inted. wey late, however, 
two centinels, in addition to the provoit martia ul, ae contidered as fufficient. Befide 
the criminal court, there is an inferior one, competed of the judge advocate, and one 
or more juitices of the peace, for the trial of {mall mifdemeanours. ‘This court is likes 
wife empowered to decide al} law fuits, and its verdict is final, except where the fum 
in dilpute amounts to more than 300]. in which cafe an appeal to England can be made 
from its decree. Should neceflity warrant it, an Admiralty court, of which lieutenant 
governes Rols is judge, can alio be fummoned, for the trial of offences committed on 
the high fease 


following 
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following day were condemned to die 
for a fimilar offence. 

In the interval between the hold- 
ing of thefe two courts, (namely, on 
the 15th of February) lieutenant Ball 
was fent in the Supply frigate to 
Norfolk Ifland, which the governor 
had inftruétions from the miniftry to 
take poffeffion of. Lieutenant King, 
of the Sirius, was fent as fuperinten- 
dant and commandant of this place, 
and carried with him a furgeon, a 
midfhipman, a fawyer, a weaver, 
two marines, and fixteen convicts, 
of whom fix were women. He was 
alfo fupplied with a certain number 
of live animals to ftock the ifland, 
befide garden feeds, grain, and other 
requilites. 

It is now proper to advert again 
to the behaviour of the natives. It 
has been already faid, that the fettle- 
ment at Port Jackfon had been made 
but a few days, when an alteration 
in their behaviour was vifible. From 
their eafy reception of the colonifts 
at firft, many were induced to call in 
queftion the accounts which captain 
Cook had given of this people. That 
celebrated navigator, they were wil- 
ling to believe, had fomehow of- 
fended them, which prevented the 
intercourfe that would otherwife have 
taken place.—* The refult, how- 
ever,’ fays captain ‘Tench, ¢ of our 
yepeated endeavours ‘to induce them 
to come among us has been fuch as 
to confirm me in an opinion,’ that 
they either fear or defpife us too much, 
to be anxious for a clofer conneétion.’ 
— ‘The captain adds, that all he can 
relate with fidelity of the natives, 
mutt be made up of detached obter- 
vations, taken at different times, and 
not from a regular feries of know- 
Yedge of their cufloms and manners. 

They are far from-veing a ftout 
race of men, though nimble, {prigit- 





ly, and vigorous. 
one of the fore teeth of the upper 
jaw, meationed by Dampier,’ was 
feen in alinoft the whoi¢ of the men ; 
but their organs of fight, fo far from 
being cefective, as that author men- 


The deficiency of 


tions thofe of the inhabitants of the 
weftern fide of the ifland to be, 
are remarkably quick and piercing. 
Their colour, captain Cook thinks 
rather a deep chocolate, than an ab- 
folute black ; though he confeffes, 
they have the appearance of the lat- 
ter, which he attributes to the greafy 
filth with which their {kins are loaded. 
Notwithftanding the difregard they 
invariably fhowed for all the finery 
offered to them, they are fond of 
adorning themfelves with {cars, which 
increafe their natural hideoufnefs. It 
is hardly poffible to fee any thing in 
human fhape more ugly, than one of 
thefe favages thus fcarified, and far- 
ther ornamented with a fifth bone 
ftruck through the griftle of the nofe. 
The cuftom of danbing themfelves 
with white earth is alfo frequent 
among both fexes. 

Exclufive of their weapons of of- 
fence, and a few iione hatchets very 
rudely fafhioned, their ingenuity is 
confined to the manufacturing of {mall 
nets, in which they put the fifh they 
catch, and to fifh. hooks made of bone, 
neither of which are unikilfully ex- 
ecuted. On many of the rocks are 
alfo to be found delineations of the 
figures of men and birds, very poorly 
cut. 

Of the ufe or benefit of clothing, 
they appear to have no comprehenfion, 
though their fufferings from the cli- 
mate they live in, flrongly point out 
the neceflity of a covering from the 
rigour of the feafons. They are all 
naked, without one exception of age 
or fex. ut it muft not be inferred 
from this, that cutiom fo inures them 
to the changes of the feafons, as to 
make them bear with indifference the 
extremés of heat and cold ; for there 
were repeated proofs, that the latter 
atfects them feverely, when they are 
feen fhivering, and huddling them- 
felves up in heaps in their huts, or in 
the caverns of the rocks, until a fire 
can be kindled. 

Thefe hets confift only of pieces of 
bark laid together in-the form of an 
oven, open at one end, arid very low, 

. though 
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though long enough for a man to lie 
at full length in. There is reafon, 
however, to believe, that they de- 
pend lefs on them for fhelter, than on 
the caverns with which the rocks 
abound. 

To cultivation of the ground they 
are utter ftrangers, and depend wholly 
for food on the few fruits they gather ; 
the roots they dig up in the fwamps ; 
and the fife they pick up along fhore, 
or contrive to ftrike from their canoes 
with fpears. Fifhing feems to en- 
grofs nearly the whole of their time, 
probably from its forming the chief 
part of a fubfiltence, which nothing 
fhort of the moft painful labour, 
and unwearied affiduity can procure. 
« When fifh are fcarce,’ fays captain 
Tench, ‘ which frequently happens, 
they often watch the moment of our 
hauling the feine, and have more than 
once been known to plunder its con- 
tents, in fpite of the oppofition of 
thofe on the fpot to guard it: and 
this even after having received a part 
of what had been caught. ‘The only 
refource, at thefe times, is to fhew a 
mufquet, and if the bare fight is not 
fufficient, to fire it over their heads, 
which has feldom failed of difperfing 
them hitherto, but how long the ter- 
ror which it excites may continue is 
doubtful. © a>. 

The canoes in which they fifh are 
nothing more than a large piece of 
bark tied up at both ends with vines. 
Their dexterous management of them, 
added to the fwiftnefs with which they 
paddle, and the boldnefs that leads 
them feveral miles in the open fea, 
are, neverthelefs, highly deferving 
of admiration. A canoe is feldom 
feen without a fire in it, to drefs the 
fith by, as foon as caught; fire they 
procure by attrition. 

From their manner of difpofing of 
thofe who die, which will be men- 
tioned hereafter, as well as from every 
other obfervation, there feems no rea- 
fon to fuppofe thefe people cannibals; 
nor do they ever eat animal fubitances 
in a raw ftate, unlefs pretled by ex- 
treme hunger, but indifcriminately 
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broil them, and their vegetables, on 
a fire, which renders thefe laft an 
innocent food, though in their raw 
ftate many of them are of a poifonous 
quality ; as a poor convict who un- 
guardedly eat of them experienced, 
by falling a facrifice in twenty-four 
hours afterward. If bread be given 
to them, they chew and fpit it out 
again, feldom choofing to {wallow it. 
Salt beef and pork they like better, 
but fpirits they never could be brought 
to taite a fecond time. 

The only domeftic animal they have 
is the dog, which in their language 
is called Dingo, and a good deal re- 
fembles the fox dog of England. 
Thefe animals are equally thy of the 
colonifts, and attached to the natives. 
One of them is now in the poffeffion 
of the governor, and tolerably well 
reconciled to his new mafter. The 
natives are fometimes mifchievous 
enough to fet their dogs on fingle 
perfons whom they chance to meet in 
the woods. A furly fellow was one 
day out fhooting, when they at- 
tempted to divert themfelves in this 
manner at his expence. The man 
bore the teazing and gnawing of the 
dog at his heels for fome time, but 
apprehending, at length, that his pa- 
tience might embolden them to ufe 
ftill farther liberties, he turned round 
and fhot poor Dingo dead on the {pot : 
the owners of him {et off with the ut- 
noft expedition. 

No part of the behaviour of thefe peo- 
ple was more puzzling, than that which 
relates to their women. Compara- 
tively fpeaking, but few of them have 
been feen; and thofe that have been, 
were fometimes kept back with every 
fymptom of jealous fenfibility, tho’ 
fometimes offered with every appear- 
ance of courteous familiarity. Cau- 
tious, however, of alarming the feel- 
ings of the men, it was a conftant rule 
to treat the females with that diftance 
and referve, which was judged moit 
likely to remove any impreilion they 
might have received, of any inten- 
tion to give offence on fo delicate a 
fubject. And fo fuccefsful have thefe 

te endea- 
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endeavours been, that no quarrel on 
this head has been known to happen. 
The tone of voice of the women, 
which is pleafingly foft and feminine, 
forms a ftriking contraft to the rough 
guttural pronunciation of the men. 
dn the opinion of fome among our 
new colonifts, thefe women fhew a 
degree of timidity and bafhfulnefs,. 
which are, perhaps, infeparable from 
the female character in its rudett fate. 
It is not a little fingular, that the 
cultom of cutting off the two lower 
joints of the little finger of the left 
hand, obferved in the Society Iflands, 
is found here among the women, who 
have for the. moft part undergone this 
amputation. 

On firit fetting foot in the country, 
the new fettlers were inclined to hold 
the fpears of the natives very cheap. 
Fatal experience, however, convinced 
them that the wound inflicted by this 
weapon is not a trivial one; and that 
the fkill of the Indians in throwing it, 
is far from defpicable. Befide more 
than a dozen convicts who unaccount- 
ably difappeared, two, who were em- 
ployed as rufh cutters up the harbour, 
were moit dreadfully mangled and 
butchered by the natives. A fpear 
had paffed entirely through the thickeit 
part of the body of one of them, though 
a very robuft man, and the ékull of 
the other was beaten in. Their tools 
were taken away, but fome provifions 
which they had with them, and their 
clothes, were left untouched. ‘Two 
more convicts, who were engaged in 
picking greens, on a fpot remote from 
that where their comrades fuffered, 
were unawares attacked by a party of 
Indians, and one of them was pierced 
by a {pear in the hep, after which 
they knocked him down, and plun- 
dered his clothes. The poor wretch, 
though dreadfully wounded, made 
fhift to crawl off ; but his companion 
was carried away by thefe barbarians, 
and his fate doubtful, until a foldier, 
a few days after, picked up his jacket 
and hat in a native’s hut, the latter 
pierced through by a ipear, ‘T’hefe 
fpears are not all made alike ; fome 


of them ‘being barbed like a fihh gig, 
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and others only pointed. In repair. 
ing them they afe no lefs dexterous 
than in throwing them. A broken 
one being given by a gentleman to 
an Indian, he inftantly fnatched up 
an oyiter-fhell, and converted it with 
his teeth into a tool, with which he 
prefently fafhioned the fpear, and 
rendered it fit for ufe: in performing 
this operation, the fole of his foot 
ferved him as a work-board. They 
have alfo long wooden fwords, fhaped 
like a fabre, capable of inflidting a 
mortal wound, and clubs of a great 
fize. Small targets, made of the 
bark of trees, are likewife to be feen 
among them. 

Such are the principal particulars 
of the natives of New South Wales 
related by captain Tench ; who con- 
cludes his remarks upon them with 
the following ludicrous adventure, 
which, he thinks may poffibly have a 
greater influence than all their other 
endeavours, in effecting a friendly 
intercourfe with thefe favages: fome 
young gentlemen, belonging to the 
Sirius, one day met an old man, in 
the woods: he had a beard of con- 
fiderable length, which his new ac- 
quaintance gave him to underftand, 
by figns, they would rid him of, if 
he pleafed; ftroaking their chins, and 
fhewing him the fmoothnefs of them 
at the fame time. At length the old 
native confented, and one of the 
youngfters taking a penknife from his 
pocket, and making ule of the beit 
jubftitute for lather he could find, 
performed the operation with great 
iuccefs, and, as it proved, much to 
the liking of the old man, who, a few 
days after, repofed a confidence in 
them, of which they had hitherto 
known no exampie, by paddling 
along-fide the Sirius in his canoe, 
and pointing to his beard. Various 
arts were tried to induce him to enter 
the fhip ; but as he continued to de- 
cline the invitation, a barber was fent 
down into the boat along. fide the ca- 
noe, from whence, leaning over the 
gunnel, he complied with the with of 
the old beau, tohisinfinite fatisfaction. 
[To be concluded in the a eer 
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The Natural Hifory of the Corree TREE; with an Hiftorical Account 
of the Origin and Ujz of CoFFEE. 


HE Coffee Tree, which is a 
beautiful ever- green, is a genus 
of the pentandria monogynia clafs. 
Its charaéters are thefe: the flower 
hath one petal, which is funnel-fhaped, 
having a narrow cylindrical tube ; and 
is plain at the top, where it is in- 
dented in five parts : it hath five fta- 
mina, which are faftened to the tube. 
The roundifh germen afterward be- 
comes an oval berry, containing two 
hemifpherical feeds, plain on one fide, 
and convex on the other. We have 
but one fpecies, which is fuppofed to 
be a native of Arabia Felix, where it 
was firft cultivated for ufe ; and to 
this day is the country from whence 
the beft coffee is brought to Europe. 
It is a low tree in the native country 
of its growth, where it feldom rifes 
more than fixteen or eighteen feet high. 
The drink, of the fame name, pre- 
pared from the berries of this tree, 
has been very familiar in Europe for 
more than a hundred years, and 
among the Turks for two hundred 
and fifty. 

Its original is not well known: 
fome aferibe it to the prior of a mo- 
naftery, who, being informed by a 
goat-herd, that his cattle, fometimes 
browfing on the tree, would wake and 
caper all night, became curious to 
prove its virtue: accordingly, he firit 
tried it on his monks, to prevent their 
fleeping at matins. Others refer the 
invention of coffee to the Perfians ; 
from whom, they fay, it was learned 
in the fifteenth century by Gemaled- 
din, mufti of Aden, a city near the 
mouth of the Red fea; and who, 
having tried its virtues himfelf, and 
found that it difipated the fumes which 
opprefled the head, infpired joy, 
opened the bowels, and prevented 
fleep, without being incommoded by 
it, recommended it firft to his der- 
vifes, with whom he ufed to {pend 
the night in prayer. 

Their example brought coffee into 


vogue at Aden ; the profeffors of the 
law for ftudy, artifans to work, tra- 
vellers to walk in the night, in ‘fine, 
every body at Aden, drank coffee. 
Hence it paffed to Mecca, where firft 
the devotees, then the reit of the peo- 
ple, took it. From Arabia Felix it 
paffed to Cairo. 

In 1511, Khaiae Beg prohibited 
it, from a perfuafion that it inebriated, 
and that it inclined to things forbid- 
den. But fultan Caufou immediately 
after took off the prohibition, and 
coffee advanced from Egypt to Syria 
and Conftantinople. 

The dervifes declaimed againft it 
from the Alcoran, which declares 
that coal is not of the number of 
things created by God for food. Ac- 
cordingly, the mufti ordered the 
coffee-houfes to be fhut up; but his 
fucceffor declaring coffee not to be 
coal, they were opened again. 

During the war in Candia, the af- 
femblies of newfmongers making too 
free with ftate-affairs, the grand vi- 
zier Cuproli fuppreffed the coffee- 
houfes at Conftantinople ; which fup- 
preffion, though ftill in force, does 
not prevent the public ufe of the li- 
quor there. Thevenot, the traveller, 
was the firft who brought it into 
France ; and a Greek fervant, called 
Pefqua, brought into England by 
Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turky mer- 
chant, in 1652, to make his coffee, 
firft fet up the profeffion of coffee- 
man, and introduced the drink among 
us: though fome fay Dr. Harvey had 
ufed it before. The firft mention of 
it in our ftatute-books is in the year 
1660, when a duty of four-pence was 
laid on every gallon of coffee made 
and fold ; and in 1675, king Charles 
II, iffued a proclamation to fhut up 
the coffee-houfes, becaufe they were 
feminaries of fedition. The French 


firft conveyed fome plants to Mar- 

tinico in 1727, whence it probably 

fpread to the neighbouring iflands. 
The 
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The word coffee is originally Ara- 
bic: the Turks pronounce it cahbueh, 
and the Arabs cahuah; which fome 
authors maintain to be a general 
name for any thing that takes away 
the appetite ; others, for any thing 
that promotes appetite ; and others, 
again, for any thing that gives 
ftrength and vigour. 

The Mahometans, it is obferved, 
diftinguifh three kinds of cabuah: 
the firit is wine, or any liquor that 
inebriates : the fecond is made of the 
pods that contain the coffee-berry ; 
this they call the fultanas coffee, from 
their having firit introduced it, on 
account of its heating lefs than the 
berry, as well as its keeping the 
bowels open: the third is that made 
with the berry itfelf, which alone 
is ufed in Europe, the pods being 
found improper for traniportation. 
Some Europeans, who imported the 
pods, called them the flower of the 
coffee-tree. 

‘The deep brown colour of the li- 
quor occafioned its being firit called 
fyrup of the Indian mulberry; under 
which f{pecious name it frit gained 
ground in Europe. 

The preparation of coffee confifts 
in roafting, or giving it a juit degree 
of torrefaction, on an earthen, or 
metalline plate, till it hath acquired 
a brownifh hue, equally deep on ail 
fides: it is then ground in a mill, as 
much of it as ferves the prefent oc- 
cafion. A proper quantity of water 
is next boiled, and the ground coffee 
putin it. After it has juft boiled, it 
is taken from the fire; and the de- 
coétion having itood awhile to fettle, 
and fine, they pour, or decant it in- 
to difhes. 

The cuftom is to drink coffee as 
hot as poffible, with fugar; though 
the Turks do not trouble themfeives 
to take off its bitternefs with any fu- 
gar: their grandees add to each dith 
a drop of eflence of ambergris ; others 
boil it with a couple of cloves; o- 
thers, a little Indian anife ; others, 
cacouleh, or the grain of the carda- 
momum minus. —Coffee is onc of the 


2 


neceffaries with which the Turks are 
obliged to furnifh their wives. 

The ordinary method of roafting 
coffee among us, is in a tin cylindri- 
cal box, full of holes ; through the 
middle whereof runs a {pit: under 
this is a femicircular hearth, wherein 
is a large charcoal fire: by help of a 
jack, the fpit turns fwift, and fo 
roafts the berries; being now and 
then taken up to be fhaken. When 
the oil rifes, and it is become of a 
dark brown colour, it is emptied in- 
to two receivers, made with large 
hoops, whofe bottoms are iron plates, 
into which thefe fhut: there the cof- 
fee is fhaken, and left till almojt 
cold ; and if it look bright and oily, 
it is a fign it is well done. 

Coffee is taken with very different, 
nay, frequently with direétly oppofite 
intentions: fome ufe it to prevent 
fleep, others to promote digeftion, 
&c. Its more real virtues, owned by 
the phyficians, confift in this; that 
being an excellent drier, it carries 
of fumes and diforders of the head, 
arifing from too much moifture, dif- 
fipates megrims, and abforbs acri- 
monies of the ftomach; whence its 
uie after a debauch of ftrong liquors ; 
and hence alfo’ its ufe in promoting 
watching, bracing the fibres, and 
rendering them too tenfe for the re- 
laxation required in fleep, 

It likewife promotes circulation, 
but that beit with people of a pretty 
corpulent habit ; being found hurtful 
to thofe who are thin, lean, dry, and 
of a bilious temperament ; as it dries 
up the nerves, and inclines them to 
tremors: it is faid to be prejudicial 
likewife to thofe who digeft too fait ; 
where the circulation is too quick, or 
where there is a {pitting of blood a- 
riling from the mouths of any of the 
veins and arteries being too open, or 
the blood too thin and tharp. 

Mr. Boyle mentions an initance of 
a perion to whoin coffee always prov- 
ed emetic ; and that much drinking 
of it produced the palfy. It is alto 
known to be purgative to others. 

The oily matier that feparates 

from 
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from the coffee, and appears on its 
furface when roalted ; and its parti- 
cular {mell, which "diinguithes it 
from pease beans, rye, &c. which 
fome {ubftitute in lieu of coffee, are 
to be the real indications of its effects. 
lf confidered with re egard to the oil 
drawn by the retort, this, as well as 
that, contains volatile principles, both 
faline and fulphareous. 

Tt is to the diffolution of its falts, 
and the mixture of its fulphurs in the 
blood, that its chief faculty cf pro- 
noting watchfulnefs is to be attri- 


buted: hence alfo its property of 


promoting digeflion, of precipitating 


foods, of preventing eructations, and 
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of correcting .acrimonies of the tlo- 
mach, when taken after meals. 

Hence alfo that fermentation in the 
blood, ferviceable to corpulent peo- 
ple: hence alfo its diuretic virtue. 
By aupetience it is found of jervice to 
drink a glais of water before coffee, 
to ren der it laxative; and to mix it 
with milk or cream, to extinguifh its 
fulphurs, enibarrais its faline princi- 
ples, an ad to render it nou thing. 

M. Malebranche gave the Royal 
Aca eh my of Sciences at Paris an ac- 
count of a perfon cured of an apo- 
plexy, by means of feveral clyiiers of 
coffee. It has proved of fervice in 
the cafe of an aithma. 


REMARKABLE ANECDOTES of IMPRISONMENT in the BAsTILeE. 


| ig 1674 the baggage of Louis che- 
yalier de Rohan, grand huntf- 
man of France, having been taken 
and rummaged in a ékirmith, fome 
letters were tound which caufed a fui- 
picion that he had treated with the 
Englith for the furrender of Havre de 
Grace. He was arreited and put into 
the Baflile. The Sieur de Ja Tuan- 
derie, his agent, concealed himfclf. 
"Lhe proof was not juthcient. A com- 
milion was named to proceed againit 
the accufed for treafon. La ‘Tuan- 
derie was diicovered at Rouen: a 
attempt was made to arreft him; but 
he fired on the affailants, and obliged 
them to kiil his on the fpot. Per- 
fons attached to the chevalier de Ro- 
han went every evening round the 
Battile, crying through a {peaking 
trumpet, * La is dead, 
and has faid but the che- 
valier did not hearthem. ‘The com- 
miflioners, not being able to get any 
thing from him, told him, ¢ that the 
king knew ail, that they had proofs, 
but only withed for his own conteflion, 
and that they were authorifed to pro- 
mile on if he would declare 
the truth.’ ‘The chevalier, too cre- 
dulags, coutefies the whole. Ther 
the perfidicus commiffioners changed 
They faid, * 


their language. 
with refpect to the pardon, they could 
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not anfwer for it; but that they had 
hopes of obtaining it, and would £O 
aud folicit it.? ‘This they troubled 
themfelves little about, and con- 
demned the criminal to lofe his head. 
He was conducted on a platform to 
the fcaffold, by means of a gallery 
raifed to the height of the window of 
the armoury in the arfenal, which 
looks toward the little (quare at the 
end of the Rue des Tournelles. Hewas 
beheaded on November 27, 1674. 
‘The fame year, the Jefuits of 
the College of Clermont, in Paris, 
having invited Lewis the fourteenth 
to honor ur with his prefnce a tragedy 
to be performed by their {cholars, 
that prince accepted the invitation. 
‘Thefe able courtiers took care to in- 
fert in the piece feveral ftrokes of 
flattery, with which the monarch, 
greedy a fuch incenfe, was. greatly 
pleated. When the rector of the col- 
lege was conduiing the king home, 
a “nobleman in the train ap pplauded 
the fuccefs of the tragedy. Louis 
faid, ‘ Do you wonder at it? this is 
my. college.’ The Jcfuits did not 
lofe a word of this. The very fame 
night they got engraved in large 
golden letters on black marble, Col- 
legium Lodavici Magni, inftead of the 
former interiptic on which was placed 
beneath the name of Jefus on the 
S s principal 
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principal gate of the college (Collegium 
Claramonianum Societatis ‘Fefus 3) and 
in the morning the new infcription 
was put up in place of the old one. 


A young icholar of quality, aged 13,. 


who was witnefs to the zeal of the 

reverend fathers, .made the two fol- 

lowing verfes, which he poited up at 

night on the college gate: 

Abfulit hinc Jefum, pofuitque infignia 
regis 

Impia gens: alium non coliti!la Deum. 


The Jefuits did not fail to cry out fa- 
crilege : the young author was dif- 
covered, taken up, and put into the 
Battile. The implacable fociety caufed 
him, as a matter of favour, to be 
condemned to perpetual imprifon- 
ment, and he was transferred to the 
citadel of the ifle Sainte Marguerite. 
Several years after, he was brought 
back to the Baftile. In 1705 he had 
been a prifoner thirty one years. 
Having become heir to all his family, 
who poffeffed great property, the 
Jefuit Riquelet, then confeflor of the 
Battile, remonitrated to his brethren 
on the neceflity of refloring the pri- 


REFLECTIONS on BEAUTY, and 


foner to liberty. The golden fhower 
which forced the tower of Danae had 
the fame effeét on the caftle of the 
Baittle. The Jefuits made a merit 
with the prifoner of -the protection 
they granted him ; and this man of 
rank, whofe family weuld have be- 
come extinét without the aid of the 
fociety, did not fail to give them ex- 
tenfive proofs of his gratitude. 

No where elfe on earth, perhaps, 
has human mifery, by human means, 
been rendered fo lafting, fo complete, 
or fo remedilefs. This, a very ftriking 
cafe may fuffice to evince ; the parti- 
culars of whichare tranflated from that 
elegant and energetic writer M. de 
Mercier. The heinous offence which 
merited an imprifonment furpafling 
torture and rendering death a bleffing, 
though for obvious reafons not fpe- 
cified by our author, is known from 
other fources to have confifted in fome 
unguarded expreflions implying dif- 
relpect concerning the late Gallic 
monarch Lewis the fifteenth. For that 
very remarkable anecdote of im- 
prifonment in this dreadful priion, fee 
our Supplement to Vol. 69. 


the BeneFits that accrue from it 


to Society. 


EAUT Y, in its native fignifi- 
cation, is appropriated to ob- 
jects of fight. Objects of the other 
fenfes may be agreeable, fuch as the 
founds of mofical initruments, the 
fmoothnefs and fofinefs of fome fur- 
faces ; but the agreeablenefs called 
beauty belongs to objects of fight. 
Obje&s of fight are more complex 
than thofe of any other fenfe: in the 
fimpleit, we perceive colour, figure, 
length, breadth, tiicknefs. A tree 
is compofed of a trunk, branches, 
and leaves; it has colour, figure, 
fize, and fometimes motion : by means 
of each of thefe particulars, feparately 
confidered, it appears beautiful ; but 
a complex perception of the whole 
greatly avements the beauty of the 
object. The human body is a com- 
pofition of numberleis beauties arifing 
from the parts and qualitics of the 
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objeé&t, various colours, various mo- 
tions, figures, fize, &c. all united in 
one complex objeét, and firiking the 
eye with combined force. Hence it 
it, that beauty, a quality fo remark- 
able in vifible objects, lends its name 
to every thing that is eminently agree- 
able. Thus, by a figure of {peech, 
we fay, a beautitul fouad, a beautiful 

thought, a beautiful diicovery, &c. 
Confidering attentively the beauty 
of vifible objets, two kinds are dif- 
covered. ‘Fhe firft may be termed 
intrinfic beauty, becaufe it is difco- 
vered in a fingle object, without re- 
lation to any other : the other may be 
termed relative, being founded oa 
the relation of objects. Intrinfic 
beauty is a perception of fenfe merely; 
for to perceive the beauty of a fpread- 
ing oak, or of a. flowing river, no 
more is. required but fingly an act 
ot 
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of vifion. Relative beauty is accom- 
panied with an att of underftanding 
and refleflion: for we perceive not 
the relative beauty of a fine inftru- 
ment or engine until we learn its ufe 
and deitination. Ina word, intrinfic 
beauty is ultimate; and relative 
beauty is that of means relating to 
fome- good end or purpofe. Thefe 
diiferent beauties agree in one capi- 
tal circumftance, that both are equally 
perceived as belonging to the object ; 
which will be readily admitted with 


re{peé to intrinfic beauty, but is not, 


fo obvious with refpect to the other, 
The utility of the plough, for exam- 
ple, may make it an object of admi- 
ration or Of defire; but why fhould 
utility make it beautiful? A natural 
propenfity of the human mind will 
explain this difficulty: by an eafy 
tranfition of ideas, the beauty of the 
effect is transferred to the caufe, and 
is perceived as one of the qualities of 
the caufe. Thus a fubjec void of in- 
trinfic beauty appears beautiful by its 
utility ; a dwelling-houfe void of all 
regularity is however beautiful in the 
view of convenience ; and the want 
of fymmetry in a tree will not prevent 
its appearing beautiful, if it be known 
to produce good fruit. 

When thefe two beauties concur in 
any object, it appears delightful. 
Every, member of the human body 
poffeffes both in a high degree. 

The beauty of utility, being ac- 
curately proportioned to the degree of 
utility, requires no illuftration: but 
intrinfic beauty, being more complex, 
cannot be handled diftinétly without 
being analyfed. If a tree be beau- 
tiful by mean? of its colour, figure, 
motion, fize, &c. it is in reality pof- 
fefled of fo many different beauties. 
The beauty of colour is too familiar 
to need explanation. The beauty of 
figure is more: for example, view- 


ing any body as a whole, the beauty 


of its figure arifes from regularity and 
fimplicity ; viewing the parts with 
relation to each other, uniformity, 
proportion, and order, contribute to 
its beauty. , 


We fhall here make .a few obfer- 
vations on fimplicity, which may be 
of ufe in examining the beauty of 
fingle objects. A multitude “of ob- 
jects crowding into the mind at once, 
diiturb the attention, and pafs with- 
out making any lafiing impreffion : 
in the fame manner, even a fingle 
object, conuiting of a multiplicity of 
parts, equals not, in ftrength of im- 
preflion, a more fimple object com- 
prehended in one view. This justifies 
fimplicity in works of art, as oppoted 
to complicated circumftances and 
crowded ornaments, 

It would be endlefs to enumerate 
the effects that are produced by the 
various combinations of the principles 

f beauty. <A few examples will be 
fufficient to give the reader jome idea 
of this fubject. A circle and a iquire 
are each perfeQily regular: a fquare, 
however, is lefs beautiful than a cir- 
cle; and the reafon is, that the at- 
tention is divided among the fides 
and angles of a fquare ; whereas the 
circumference of a circle, being a 
fingle object, makes one entire im- 
prefion: and thus fimplicity contri- 
butes to beauty. For the fame rea- 
fon a {quare is more beautiful than a 
hexagon or octagon. A fquare is 
likewife more beautiful than a paralle- 
logram, becaufe it is more regular 
and uniform. But this holds with 
refpect to intrinfic beauty only : for 
in many inflances, as in the doors and 
windows of a dwelling-houfe, utility 
turns the fcales on the fide of the 
parallelogram. 

Again, a parallelogram depends, 
for its beauty, on the proportion of 
its fides: a great inequality of its 
fides annihilates its beauty ; approxi- 
mation toward equality hath the fame 
effect ; for proportion there degene- 
rates into imperfect uniformity, and 
the figure appears an unfuccefsful at- 
tempt toward a fquare. And hence 
proportion contributes to beauty. 

An equilateral triangle yields not 
to a fquare in regularity nor in uni- 
formity of parts, and it is more fim- 
pic. But ah equilateral triangle is 
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lefs beautiful than a fquare ; which 
mult be owing to inferiority of order 
in the pofition of its parts; the order 
ariing from the equal inclination of 
the fides of {uch an angle is more ob- 
fcure than the parallelitm of the fides 
of a fquare. And hence order con- 
tributes to beauty not lefs than fim- 
plicity, regularity, or proportion. 
Uniformity is fingular in one cir- 
cumiiance, that it is apt to difguit by 


excefs. A number of thir, ps deftined 
for the fame ufe, as windows, chairs, 
é&c. cannot be too uniform. Buta 


f{crupulous ‘uniformity of parts in a 
large garden or ficld is far from be- 
ing agreeable. 

‘In all the works of nature fimpli- 
City makes a c: ipital figure. It alfo 
makes a figure in w orks of art: pro- 
fufe ornament in painting, g idening, 
or architeciure, as well as in drefs or 
in language, hows a mean or cor- 
rupted tatte. Simplicity in beha- 
viour and manners has an enchanting 





effet, and never fails to gain our af. 
fection. Very different are the arti- 


ficial manners of modern times. A 
gradual progrefs from fimplicity to 


compiex forms and profuic ornament, 
feems to be the fate of all the fine 
arts; refembling beha viour, which 





from original candour a: df fi et slicity 
has degenerated into dup! heart 
and artificial ! “At pre- 
fent, literary productions are crowded 
with words, epithets, figures: in 
mufic, fentiment is neglected for the 
juxury of harmony, and for difficult 
movement. 

With regard to the final caufe of 
beauty, one thing is evident, that 
our relith of regularity, uniformity, 
proportion, order, and fimplicity, 
contributes greatly to enhance the 
beauty of the obje&s that furround 
us, and of courfe tends to our happi- 
nefs. We may be confirmed in this 
thought, upon refleGling, that our 
tafte for thefe particulars ‘is not acci- 
dental, but uniform and univerfal, 

making a branch of our nature. At 
the fame time, regularity, uniformity, 
order, and fimplicity, contribute each 
of them to readinels of apprehentfion, 





ents. 


AUR ale 
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and enable us to form more diftiné&t 
ideas of objects than can be done 
where thefe particulars are wanting, 
In fome initances, as in animals, 
proportion is evidently connected sm 
utility » and is the more agreeable 
that account. 

Beauty, in many inflances, pro- 
notes induftry ; 1ad as it is fre- 
quently conneéted with utility, it 
proves an additional incitement to 
enrich our fields and improve our 
aanufa€tures. ‘Thefe, however, are 
but flight effets, compared with the 
connections that are formed «mong 
individuals in fociety by means of 
beauty. The qualifications of the 
head and heart are undoubtedly the 
moil folid and mof permanent foun- 
dations of fuch conneétions: But as 
external beauty lies more in view, and 
is more obvious to the bulk of man- 
kind, than the qualities now men- 
tioned, the fenie of beauty has « more 
extenlive influence in forming thefe 
connections. At any rate, it concurs 
in an eminent degree with me 
gual lifications, in prod ucing focia 
tercourfe, mutual good-w “ill, and con- 
fequently mutual aid and fupport, 
which are the life of fociety: it mutt 
not however be overlooked, 
fenfe of 'eauty does not tend to ad- 





that tic 


vance the intereits of focnty, but 
when in a due mean with re‘ 
ftrength. Love, in particular, aril 
from a fenfe of beauty, lofes, 
exceffive, its focial character : | the 
appetite for gratification, prevailing 


over affection 


for the belo ed object, 


is ungovernable, and tends violently 
to its end, regardlefs, of the milery 
that muit follow. Love, inthis fate, 


is no longer a {weet agreeable pation: 
it becomes painful, “like hunger or 
thirlt ; and produceth no happinefs, 
but in the inftant of fruition. This 
fuggefts an intportant leffon, that mo- 
deration in our defires and appetites, 
which fits us for doing our duty, con- 
tributes at the fame time the moft to 
happinefs ; even focial paffions, when 
moderate, are more pleafant than when 
they {well beyond proper bounds. 


Qx 
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On the 
I ot O.RY fhews us the laws 


different countries, and the 


Ht 
manners of different ages; the prin- 
ciples on which empires have rifen to 
power and ereatnefs, and the errers 
by which they have declined and fal- 


Jen into decay. It teaches us the fa- 
tal effects of inteftine divifions, whe- 
ther arifing from the mercenary views 
of felf-intereft and ambition, or from 
falfe principles of policy, or ideas of 
liberty fatally fuffered to degenerate 
into licentioufnefs. The advocates 
of unlimited prerogative, and of the 
divine right of kings, may be taught, 
that the Great Governor of the Uni- 
verfe, in his providential care of em- 
rt and communities, could never 





wily exc cay foever, 1uto a fituation, 
that could confer any right upon him 
to tyrannize over his feilow creatures ; 
and much lefs could the Deity intend 
to inveit an Imperial or Royal [dol 
vith the abf-lute power of deilroying, 
at the mad freaks of caprice, or 
the arbitrary initigations of cruelty, 
the lives and properties, the peace 
and happinefs of men, endued, like 
himielt, with the fame 
reafon, the fame capacities of virtue, 
and the fame fitneis for the enjoy- 
ment of happineis. Hitory will in- 
trod 

government in th — ental countries, 
yhere, at the nod of a fanguinary 
deipet, the bow-ftring, or the fabie, 
may terminate the ufeful exiftence of 
the braveft and moft virtuous of men ; 
where even, opulence, from the fui- 
picion it excites, from the pre- 

carious nature of its tenure, aithough 
it may admioifier for a time to tae 
folicitations of fentuality, 
be permanently productive of elegant 
enjovment or rational fatisfaction.— 
In the fame countries too, will Hu- 
tory difplay the wretched fituation of 
Sovereigns themflelves, ae per- 
petually to dethronement or to death, 
ps was fuppofed to be the fats of the 


and 


can never 


Use of History. 


faculties of 


ce us to the deplorable tate of 


32 





lat emperor of the Turks, one of the 
moit excellent pri inces, that ever 
fway of a iceptre, who is faid to have 

died by poiton ; and witnefs (if we 
advert to the annals of the north .of 
Europe) the unhappy fate of the czar 
Peier the third, who being depofed 
by his conjort, foon found, that the 
prion of a fovereign is not often re- 
mote from his tomb. —When we read 
the hillory of rival neighbours 
the French, we find pictured. in the 
firongeft colours, the miferies occa- 


our 


fioned by lettres-de-cachet, the dread- 
ful horrors of the Baflile, and the 
’ 


jufterings of unhappy men under the 
and fhockin 


cruel executions, 
tures, aut waked by their er 
code. But here too wil! the ma 


in the 1 ete 





feeling rejoice, 


lately, ihe ieverity of this code, ef [pe- 
cially in the article of torture, is 
much altered fur the better; and that 
the voice of reafon and humanity wil 
very probably be heard in chat uiuf- 
trious alfembly of ienators, sow met, 
after auch a jong tnterval, m that 
country; ama wiat By tm £ .Orious 


exertions, the Baliile auu every en- 


gine of tyrauny will be -dellroyed, 
and an enlightened and 9: cO- 


pie reftored to the iaher nt iynts of 
men and citizens. J the annals of 
Denmark we fhall fins, that the ty- 
ranny of the nobles, exciliog the mad 
refentment of the clergy and peopie, 
ended in the deitruction of liberty ; 
and, in Sweden, that while the ex- 
travagant aud miichievous conduct of 
a Charles the twelfth produced the 
reitoration of a limited monarchy, 
the corruption and fattious views of 
a fenate, penfioned by France, by 
controlling the moft effential prero- 
gatives of the prefent fovereign, 
routed him not merely to refitt their 
encroachments, but to deftroy the 
conititution, by rendering its forms 
obedient to military terror. Hittory, 
which, at one period, difplays the 
* poor cillreffed States of Holland,’ 

frugal 
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frugal and fimple, virtuous and dif- 
interefted, defying the armies of a 
tyrant, has {een them, in the prefent 
century, actuated by principles of a 
different tendency, and plunged into 
the depths of political muery, by en- 
deavovring to fubvert the conititution 
for which their anceftors fought, in 
an unaccountable fub:erviency to the 
dangerous views of an ambitious 
neighbour.—T’o an Englifh reader I 
will iuppote the hiftory of his own 
country familiar; and fhall not at- 
tempt, therefore, to point out re- 
flections that muft naturaily occur to 
him in the perufal of every eventiul 


page. 

Hiftory will likewife fhew us how 
the talents of great commanders 
have wrought wonders when occafion 
required. Such was the conftructing 
of a wooden bridge over the Rhine by 
Julius Czar, for the paffage of his 
troops into Germany. And fuch was 
the conduct of Xenophon, a {fcholar 
and a {oldier like Julius Czfar, when 
he led his Greeks fafe back through 
a vaft traét of the enemies country, 
after Cyrus, who had engaged them 
in his fervice, was defeated and flain. 
I have heard the following anecdote 
of Wolfe, who was a military genius 
as well as a man of courage ; that he 
was fhewing fome general officers 
how expert his men were at a new 
mode of attacking and retreating up- 
on hills ; and when he ftept up to 
one of the officers after the perform- 
ance, andafked him what he thought 
of it; I think, faid he, I fee fome- 
thing here of the hiltory of the Car- 
duchi, who haraffed Xenophon, and 
hung upon his reawin his retreat over 
the mountains. You are right, faid 
Wolfe ; I had it from thence ; and I 
fee you are a man of reading ; but 
our friends there are farprifed at what 
I, have thewn them, becaufe they 
have read nothing, 
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We may learn how dangerous it is 
under any circumftances whatfoever 
to liften to the reports of an enemy, 
from the fatal and very ftriking ex- 
ample of Czefar’s legion in Gaul, cut 
off by leaving their winter-quarters, 
at the perfidious remonftrances of 
Ambiorix. 

When you read of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, you will be 
animated with that noble fpirit of 
defending their country, which then 
prevailed, without the mercenary mo- 
tives which have taken the place of it 
in latter ages ; when there are other 
ways for men to raife and enrich 
themfelves without public merit. 

Though modern hiftory is neceffla- 
ry, on account of the changes which 
have been made in the art of war, 
you will find that the ancient difci- 
pline was better, and the lives and 
characters of foldiers more military 
than at prefent, when they who ftrove 
for the maftery were temperate in all 
things, and inured to every kind of 
hardthip. 

You will perhaps obferve, that 
fieges coft more time, and blood, 
and treafure, while profperous bat- 
tles in the field win more country and 
cities, which commonly furrender to 
the conqueror. When a war is care 
ried into an enemy’s country, it is 
maintained at their charge: the fol- 
diers are obliged to more vigilance 
and 4 itricter dilcipline ; the aggref- 
for if animated, and the invaded are 
difcouraged. 

From a multitude of fimilar in. 
ftances, too numerous to be pointed 
out particularly, gentlemen by read- 
ing hillory may improve their-minds, 
and acquire that experience of things 
which will fit them for advice and 
action when their country fhall have 
need of their afliflance: for courage 
without conduct, and induftry with- 
out information, are of little value. 
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THE BRITISH MUSE. 


Ove for his MAyesTy’s Birth-day, 
written by Mr. WarTON, and com- 


poled by Mr. Parsons. 

AS when. the demon of the fummer 
ftorm 

Walks forth, the noontide landfcape to 
deform ; 

Dark grows the vale, and dark the diftant 
grove, 

And thick the bolts of angry Jove 
Athwart the watery welk:n glide, 
And ftreams th’ aerial torrent far and 

wide : 
If by thoit fits the ftrugeling ray 
Should dart a momentary day, 
TW illumin’d mountain glows awhile, 
By faint degrees the radiant glance 
Purples th’ horizon’s pale expant{2, 
And gilds the gloom with hafty {mile 
Ah, fickle fmile, too {wittly patt! 
Again refounds the (weeping blatt ; 
With hoarfer din the demon howls, 
Again the blackening concave {cowls ! 
Sudden, the thades of the meridian night 
Yield to the triumph of rekindling light : 
The reddening fun regains his golden 
{way, 
And nature ftands reveal'd in all her bright 
array. 


Such was the changeful confliét, that 
poffefs'd 
With trembling tumult every Britifh 
breaft ; 
When Albion, towering in the van fub- 
I:me 
cry . . . 
Of Glory’s march, fiom clime to clime 
Envied, belov’d, rever’d, renow’d, 
Hier brows with every biifsful chaplet 
bound ; 
When, in her mid career of {tate, 
She felt her menarch’s aweful fate !— 
Till Mercy from th’ Almighty throne 
Look’d down on man, and waving 
wide 
Her wreath, that in the rainbow died, 
With hues of foften’d luftre fhone, 
And bending from her fappInrecloud, 
O'er regal grief benignant bow'd ; 
To tran!port turn’d a people's fears, 
And itay"da people's tide of tears : 
Bade this bleft daven with beams aufpi- 
cious Ipring, 
With hope ferene, with healing in its 
WIN ; 
And gave a fovereign o’era grateful land 
gain with vigorous grafp to ftretch the 
fcepter’d hand. 


O favour’d king, what rapture more re= 
fin’d, 
What mightier joy, can fill the human 
mind, 
‘Than that the monarch’s confcious bo~ 
fom feels, 
At whofe dread throne a nation 


kneels, 
And hails its father, friend, and 
lord, 
To life’s career, to patriot fway, re- 
ftor’d; 


And bids the loud refponfive voice 
Of union all around rejoice ? 
For thus to thee when Britons bow, 
Warm and fpontaneous from the 
heart, 
As late their tears, their tranfports 
ftart, 
And nature distates duty’s vow. 
To thee, recall’d to facred health, 
Did the proud city’s lavifh wealth, 
Did crouded ftreets alone difplay 
The long-crawn blaze, the feftal rag ? 
Meck Poverty her fcanty cottage grac’d, 
And flung her gleam acrofs the lonely 
watte! 
Th’ exulting ifle in one wide triumpl 
ftrove, 


One focial facrifice of reverential love. 


Such pure unprompted praife do king~ 
doms pay, 
Such willing zeal, to thrones of lawlefs 
fway ? 
how unlike the vain the venal lore 
To Latian rulers dealt of yore, 
O’er guilty pomp, and hated powers 
When ftream’d the {parkling panegyric 
fhower 5 
And flaves to fovereigns unindear’d 
Their pageant-trophies coldly rear’dt 
For are the charities, that blend 
Monarch with man, to tyrantsknown? 
The tender ties, that to the throne 
A mild domeitice glory lend ; 
Of wedded love the league fincere, 
The virtuous confort’s faithfu! tear !— 
Nor this the verfe that flattery brings, 
Nor here I tirike a Syren’s ftrings : 
Heie, kindling with her country’s 
warmth, the Mule 
Her country’s proud triumphant theme 
puriues : 
Ev’n necdlefs 
lay;— 
Albion the garland gives—-on this dif- 
tinguifh’d day, 


Ah! 


here the tribute of her 


The 











es 
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SOLILOQVY on IsaraH xlvi. 9. 


At MIGHTY, Lord Jehovah, Kinz of 
Kings ! 

Whofe potent word rules all terreitrial 
things, 

In dazzling robes of uncreated light, 

‘The glorious Godiead fhone benignly 
bright, 

On thy celeitial, thy eternal throne, 

In glory, grace, and bleifednefs. un- 


known, 

And all thy blifS fprang from thyfelf 
alone ; 

Ere earth was form’d, ere time his race 
began, 


Ere duftt was falhion’d into godlike man; 

Ere funs and fy{tems were to motion 
brought, 

All times and things ftood prefent to thy 
thought. 

Thou haft all things created by thy hand 


That blefs the heav ns ol beautity the e land, 
From Saints and Se:aphs, firit born fons 
of light, 


To fmalled forms that baffle human fight; 

And all things fo thy picafure now exit, 

Tito’ in thytelf thou art forever bleit ! 

Thy frown would all created th.ngs de- 
Rroy ; 

Thy fmile would pecple all th’ expanded 


ky 5 
Thou ftill waft God from all eternity, 
And thy bright effence will forever be ; 
Thy gracious attribu'es thro” Jelus thine. 
Eternal, Omniprefent, and Divine! 
, I > 
Since the creation, through unmeafur'd 
? 5 


{pace, 

Syftems round fyftems, keep their deftin’d 
race ; 

Thou feet tea thoufand worlds their orbits 
run, 

Dance round thy feet, like atoms in the 
fun ! 


And till obfequious to thy fov’reign will 

Their conitant revolutions they fulfil: 

Yet it the planets, fun, and this fair 
world 

Should to oblivion by thy hand be hurl‘d, 

Amid the mighiy whole, “twould feem no 
more 

Than one finall grain gone from the fea- 
beat fhore. 

What then is man, that God fhould 

take deli ght 

To notice him? A finful reafoning mite ! 

That God fhould love the bieathing atem 
fo 

To fix him lord and head of a!! below ? 

And thro’ unmerited, abounding grace 

Make him but lower than th’ argelic race 


6 


A little time ? And give him to enjoy 
The hiehett honours known beneath the 
fky ? 
Hail, Source of Wiftom! thts we-furely 
know 
It was thy gracious will itfhould be fo. 
Yet the bleft wonders of Redemption’s 
plan, 
Laid to complete eternal blifs for man, 
The gofpel covenant to us made known, 
Does all the works of God with glory 
crown, 
This conftitutes the joys of Paradife, 
This is the quinteflence of heaw’nly blifs, 
This is the theme the higheft Seraph fings, 
With this, o’erjoy’d, he {weeps ‘th’ im- 
mortal ftrings ; 
This does the bright angelic hoft infpire, 
While Jefus founds from ev "ry golden lyre? 
And as eternal ages roll aleng, 
Chrift is the burthen of the heav'aly 
fong. 
Sure, and sae are celeftial joys, 
This doubles ali the blifs beyond the fkies. 
Salvation rings in iweet melodious {trains 
O'er all the bright, the bleft ethereal plains; 
With facred rapture ev’ry bofom heaves 
To Him that died, but now forever lives. 
To Him that bled and wath'd them in his 
blood, 
And make them kings and chofen priefts f 
to God; 
€ Salvation, glory to the great Supreme 
¢ Ettrnal Lord Jchovah, and the Lamb.” / 


NV. HADWEN. 








Laucafier 1729. 


‘he MYRTLE SHADE. 
To Mifs S. M. 





H OW Sweet the pleafures of the dawn, 
When dew befprinkles every lawn, 

When flow’rets bloom to pleafe the fight, 

And {weet a s the {cent delight; 

But iwecter ttl the noon-tide ray, 

Exhaling effence from the hay. 

When ‘ion inviting beauties feem, 

And breezes from the cryital ftream, 
Vhich all inuce us, lovely maid, 

To loiter in the myrtle fhade. 








Hear how the Iarks and linvets fing, 
Exalting love upon the wing, 
While fi ifky la mb! ykins we eee play, 
and tenn cious paftures time away ; 
en with them let us gratcful join, 
Land yw fot union combine, 
r o hive and love while now we may, 
(Fc 0 enjoy is to obey) 
Nor 1 ay our focial pleafurcs fade, 
While they adorn the myrile fade. 
Ia i 
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Tn glorious fplendor all around, 
Lies fpread the party-colour’d ground ; 
Perfumes abundant lave each gale, 
And fragrance floats upon the dale, 
Where limpid ttreams harmonious glide, 
With filver cygnets in their tide. 
Each fpangled field and verdant vale, 
Each mofly fountain tells the tale, 
That they were all by nature made, 
To blefs us in the myrtle fhade. 
See how the opening rofes glow, 
And all the filver lillies blow, 
With painted tulips, myrtle green, 
Affiftant to great Nature’s fcene ; 
What teach the rofes in the fong ? 
To thee, O fair! they all belong, 
For all the brightnets of their paint, 
Without your beauty were but faint, 
For you my fair and lovely maid, 
Enliven all the myrtle fhade. 
If fade thefe beauties in decay, 
Is youth untimely fnatch’d away, 
Why mourn their lofs, why weep their fate, 
A few days more, or fhorter date, 
And we no longer here are feen, 
Employ'd among the buly fcene ; 
But Hope, that points to future tkies, 
And faith, on which that hope relies, 
Aflures us man was heav’nly made, 
Heir of a happier myrtle fhade. 

June 18. Henry Lemoine, 


THe SEXES. 


By Mr. JoHN ARMSTRONG, Student 
in the College of Edinburgh. 


O brave each danger, bear each toil, 
Traverfe the feas, fubdue the foil 5 
To feek the praifé that learning yields, 
Or glory win in martial fields, 
Was man firft forin’d of hardy mould, 
Patient of toil, in danger bold: 
Yet man, of all thefe powers poffe(s‘d, 
Remain’d unbiefhnug, and unblefs’d 
Till woman made, an help-mate meet, 
His happinets became complete. 
’Tis his to climb fame’s rugged way, 
His trophies at her fret to lay ; 
*Tis hers to feothe the mental ftrife, 
And fweeten a'l ihe ills of lifts 
In man each iterner art has place, 
In woman each enchanting grace 3 
Women trom men preteétion find, 
And men by woinen are refin’d. 
Man’s form'd for bus‘nefs and debate, 
To govern and defend the ttate ; 
To thun the tcenes of private reft, 
And itand in public life confefs'd. 
Veoman is lovehelt, when retir’d ; 
When leat obtulive, moit admu’d, 
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In her the accent foft and low, 

And blufhing face, moit graceful fhow ; 
Plac’d in the mild domettic {phere, 

With native grace her charms appear 3 
Expos’d to the broad glare of day, 

Each modeft beauty fades away. 

When woman would be learn’d or greaty 
She feeks what's foreign to her ftate ; 
*Tis her’s to know each winning ways 
And rule, by {veining to obey. 


PROLOGUE 
To Fase APPEARANCES, a Comedys 
By the Right Hon. General Conways 
Spoken by Mr. WROUGHTON. 


Aunch’d on the bofom of the gentle tides 
With fiiendly hands its eafy courte to 
guide ; 
With gilded tackling, and with filken fail, 
To catch of kind applaufe the flatt’ring gales 
Say, what {irange frenzy in the Poet’s braing 
Urg'd his frail bark to tempt the flormy 
main ; 
(Far from the kindly fafe prote€ting fhore) 
Where the winds whiftle and the tempefts 
roar ? 
With fuch a cargo too, fitch motley fufft 
For ‘tis a ftrange affortment fure enough. 
Some profe, fome verfe, fome merry, and 
fome {ac 5 
Some good, we hopes and much I doubt 
fome bad ; 
Some old, fome new, fome Englifh, fome 
fiom France, 
Though not their weeping comedy, not 
dance. ‘ 
An Abbé too! a fight you've feldom feen 5 
A parrot cloath’d in black, inftead of green; 
Half church, half lawy half clerk, half 
militant ! 
Thovgh in a band, the creatute will not 
cant. 
He’s light too, not o’ercharg’d with cleri¢ . 
jore >= 
One good fat Parfén would outweigh a 
{core : 
He will not therefore fink us by his weighty 
And if he makes you laugh, he pays his 
freight. 
We're all above-board—did not mean ta 
fteal, 
But to declare our goods, and fairly deal, 
AI in the legal way of importation, 
Though there may be fome {mall adulterae 


tion. 
Some merit yet’s our merchant. author's 
lea ; 
From Gallic chains he fet his drama free 5 
- t Whe 
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Where the ear’s wearied with perpetual 
; rhyme, 

Like the dull jin; gle of their clatt’ring chimes: 

Where wale and female veriz, with con- 
ftant fuife, 

Drag one fad endlefs yoke, like man and 
wite.— 

But let cur blame be bounded as it ought— 

No general cenfure fuits a finglt fault. 

How often mix'd in the fame garden grows 

The baneful hemlock with the fragrant 
role! 

And its mere common fenfe 
lies on, 

To chufé the perfume and reje& the poifon. 

In fame, and honour, long their iiage has 
thin’d, 

Corre&t in manners as in tafte refin’d ; 

We'd not detra an atom fioin their praife, 

But add the Civic to the Mufe’s bays : 

And fhou’d the Genius of this happy ifle 

On Gallia’s fons at length propitious fmile; 

While in each breaft the patriot {pirit glows, 

Wed hail as brothers, whom we've met as 


each man re- 


fo ess 

To the fame point their gencrous ardor 
tends ; 

The friends to freedom mutt be Britain's 
fi ‘ends. 


And may the fov’reign Pow’r that rules 
above, 

Unhounded in its wifdom as its love, 

‘To no one nation, nor no ipot t confin’d, 

Extend that beit of bleffings to mankind ! 

OoGU 


EPIL E. 


Written by Lieut. General BuRGOYNE. 
Spoken by Mifs FaRREN. 


(A Looking-Glafs hanging from her 
oe > 


OLDIERS turn poets !—That’s no 
x m! rder: 


But “ftead of trag ie battle, death, and thun- 


ghty wor 
der > 

Our bard takes Fal’ Appearances in hand; 

A fubje& he could ttand, 

Feace, then, to effoxts in theie fcenes dif 
play d, 

I come to tty the world in mafquerade ; 

From every borrow'd dreis to firip the mind, 

Aud, “midtt Natu.e’s image 
find. 

This wondrous mirror !— look at it with 


never unuel 


} tone 
G ftortions, 


Js that which Addifon in vifton faw, 
Vhen beamng o'er each fex in age and 
youth, 
The hand of Juftice held the glaisof Truth, 
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Where it has lain, none knows—by i intes 
reft hid, 

In ites has aded, and in courts forbid ; 
But with this wreath of fadelefs laurel 
round it. 
Dropt in the Mufes’ walk 

it. 
Ye party tribes, het with fo many faces, 
Ye know rot which to chufé in certain cafes; 
Or ye with one, one ever pregnant fmile, 
Proof toall changes of this changeful ifle 5 ; 
Maids, wives, and widows, all are in my 
power, 
This is no dreaming vifionary hour ; 
For by this light of confcious 1: amps | fwear, 
This dear, {weet gift, fhall fhow me what 
you are 
Hats eff—down fans—no hoodwinks while 
you're try’d ; 
And, fir, your head not quite fo much a- 
fide. 


k, our poet found 


[Offering to lift up the glafs. 
Come, dent be frighten’d, harfhnefs I 
difclaim ; 
Soft as the modified eleé&tric flame, 
This fubtle influence, though twou’d pierce 
a rock, 
Shall play, not injure—I'll keep back the 
fhock. 
Now for it. 
[Waving the glafs over ail the boufe.} 
Culprits your are all deteéted ! 
[ 4 ne pdufe. 
Upon my word, better than I expected. 
Sive one fond pair, caught in a tender oath, 
Sigh’d, look’d, return’d, end felt—a fib 
in both. 
Save wedded {weetlings, mutually fincere, 
Who mean, ‘ My devil!’ when they lifp 
¢ My dear ;” 
Save certain {mirks to cover piccadillos, 
And keep all quict on domettic pillows, 
Fiom high to low~ from perriwig to fea- 
‘ ther, 
More honett folks were never met together. 
Yet, hold—methought I faw—I vow I’ve 
got °em— 
O Lord! how near my eye the glafs has 
brought °em— 
Two cuitics, with whole pocket-books of 
hints, 
For Fal/e Appearance in to-morrow’s prints; 
For Bard, and Afors, comments falie and 


true, 
To mix wi ith Miniflers, and Buff and Blue. 
Well, for the Stage there’s candour, tho’ 


there’s jett ; 
But will your private fatire ftand the teft ? 
Look to that hist, eve with concentred 
rays 


This buining 


gla &ts columns in 


ablaze, 
Wit, 
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Wit, whofe clear effence never ftains the 
paper, 
Shall feparate and mount in pleafing va- 
Our : 
But the black line drawn againft real merit, 
The'coarfe thick virulence of party {pirit 5 
The pen envenom’d, and the hand un- 
known ; 
Oh! what a finoke from highen, all their 
own ! 
This touches few: the general point T yield; 
For Falfe Appearance Britain is no field ; 
Witnefs this audience, fo well off to night, 
Witnefs new audiences whom I invite. 
Come for the proof of being what we ftem, 
And take my ‘fiat for the world’s efteem. 
Come crowds, and after crowds, nor dare 
destal, 
On pain of being deem’d afraid of tryal : 
Come with true pride, with open boldnefs 
come, 
You'll find me almoft every night at home. 
EPIGRA M. 
On IMPRISONMENT for DEBT. 
By THEOPHILUS SwiFT, Efq. 


F old the Debtor that infolvent died, 
gypt the rites of Sepulture denied 5 
A die trade enlightened Chriiane 
dri ive, 
And charitably bury him alive. 


ProceeDincs of the Sixth Sesston of the Sixteenth 
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A SONNET. 
By CHARLOTTE SMITH. 
EVENING, as flow thy placid fhades de- 


{cend, 
Veiling with gentleit hufh the land- 
fcape ftill, 
The lowly battlement, and fartheft 
hill 
And woed {I think of thefe who have 
ro friend ; 
Who now, perhaps, by Melancholy 
led, 
From the broad blaze of day, where Plea- 
fure flaunts, 
Retiring —wander ‘mid the lonely haunts 
Unfeen ; and mark the tints, that o’er 


thy moa 
Hang lovely, oft tormufing Fancy’s 
4 
Prefenting fairy vales, where the tid 
mind 
Might re% beyond the murmurs of 
mankind, 


Nor hear the hourlymoans of Mifery. 
Ah, beauteous views! that Hope’s fair 


gleams the while 
Should fimile like you, and perifh as they 
fmile. 


Parliament of 


Great Britain: Continued fr om Page 272. 


THE trial being refumed on Tuefday, 
May 5, Mr. Burke addrefled their lord- 
flips on the fubjeét of the late petition of 
the prifoner to the houfe of commons, and 
the refolution of that affembly in conte- 
quence thereof. He appeared there, that 
day, he fuid, inanewlight. A circum- 
{tance had happ ned, unparalleled in the 
annals of any nation, and which he trufted 
would not have an example. He was 
bound, by the duty which he owed to the 
hizh authority by which be was deleg 
to fubmit to the reftraint which they had 
He wes given to under ftand by 
th: refolution which they had come to, 
that to accufé Mr. Heftines of being ac- 
crflary to the murder of Nunducomar was 
inconfifient with the charges cf high crimes 
and mifdemeansuis exhihited againit hm. 
It was his intention carefuily to avoid all 
comunentary on this re folution. It was 
his duty to obey, as it was th ir province 
to diétaie. The great and important trial 
before the highzit and moft 


ited, 


Impoicd, 





now purluing 


ref pet Sable tribunal of the univerfe, wa 
their trial: they were the power: he waS 
only the orzan Whatever vigour, and 


energy the proiecution polfeffed, came from 


them: whatever weakneis. detect, or er- 


» belonged only to the inftruments they - 
had celegited. He was inf uéted nor to 
aitibete the murder of Nunducomar to 
the prifoner. Whatever conv:ction there 
might be in hiso»n mind; hosever clearly 
conneéted with tie crcumitances of the. 


charge now under confidcration; however 


manifeftly all the body of evidence tended . 
to the pros fof the fast; he was prevented 
from ailirting ir at their lordthips ar, 
and, of courfe, was bonrd to leave i to 


the fancy the human mind to fucgett 





another caufe of the ceuh of that unfor- 
tunate man. It had heen ‘aid, ‘ that re e€ 
wis a fupe ntending Providence which di- 
rected ail the obje “is of Mr. Hattngs to 
their ver i-forend.’ Perhaps this might 
be the caufe of Nunducomai’s death. This 
éecisl Providence had intervened, and 
ats taken 
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taken off that unhappy man, juft in the 
moment when the objccts of the prifoner 
required that he fhou!d be taken out of the 
way. In fubmitting to the authority of 
the houfe of commons, it became him, 
however, to fay, that though he fhould 
not affert this charge againft the prifoner, 
yet bis conviction of its truth was fo ftrong, 
and {o implanted in his mind, that it never 
could nor fhould be given up, while his 
foul remained in his body. Their lord- 
fhips would confider his character; that 
he was of a flow, enquiring, and fcruti- 
Nizing turn; that he never took up a mat- 
ter vithcut having firft fearched it to the 
bottom: that he had been for many years 
employed in the inveftigation of this fub- 
ject 5 and that he had no malice to gratify, 
no interelt to ferve, in the purfuit of the 
culprit. 

Mr. Burke then came to difcriminate 
between that which the houfe of commons 
had pe:mitted him to ftate, and what they 
had prohibired him from fisting. He was 
Jeit at liberty to charge Mr. Haftings with 
grols and palpable forgeries againii Nun- 
ducomar ; and this being Jeft to the ma- 
magers, they fhould think it their duty to 
ftaie this ftrong accufation againtt the pri- 
foper, warranted as it was by the body of 
charges in his hand, and which he pledged 
himielf, by irrefragable evidence, to prove. 
That they fhould purfue the great object 
of the trial with more than unabated, with 
increafed ardour, it was unneceflary for 
him to flate: the well-known principle in 

hilofophy which fays, that the lols of one 
Fimb, member, or facu!iy of an animal, 
is the means of ftrengthening all the reit, 
would apply to their cafe ~ Deprived as 
they were of one branch of their accufation, 
they fhould apply themfelves with more 
vigour to the illuftration of all the ref ; 
and he trufted it fhould be made manifett 
to al] the world, that the caufe of national 
honour, juftice, and humanity, fhould 
not fuffer through any relaxed efforts of 
theirs. ; 

' Mr. Burke then refumed the opening of 
the charge at the place where he was topt 
by this interruption. He had propofed to 
fhew the various courfe of bribery and cor- 
ruption which Mr. Hatlings had praQiifed ; 
in which concealment in the firft inftance, 
and conftrained confeffion in the fecond, 
had demonfirated the profligacy by which 
he had been a&uated. He traced this 
through al! the jobs and bribes which had 
come to light, down to the moft extraor- 
dinary letter of apology which Mr. Haftings 
had written from Cheltenham ; and pro- 
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pofed fhortly to conclude his opening om 
the next court day. 

On Thurfday, May 7, Mr. Burke ree 
fumed his fpeech on the fubject of the pre- 
fents. He faid, that in delineating the 
charaSter of Mr. Haftings as an accomp- 
tant, it would be feen that he had invented 
a new {pecies of hook-keeping, diftinct 
from all the methods now in ufe, and 
which for its ingenu'ty and convenience 
was admirably adapted to the purpofe for 
which it was contrived. ‘That a perfon in 
a high official fituation, like that of go- 
vernor general of India, fhould cpnceal 
from the lower fervants whom he employed 
the knowledge of his operations in finance, 
was certainly proper: that they fhould be 
kept from his co-adjutors in office was 
fuipicious ; but that they fhould . be kept 
from the knowledge of his employers, to 
whom the money belonged, implied fraud, 
and certainly could not be jufified by any 
argument of ftate neceffity, or of caution, 
or of any other good motive whatever : 
yet fuch was the praétice of Mr. Haftings. 
When called upon, while in India, to 
render any account of the money he had 
received in the way of preients, he refifted 
the orders df the company, and would give 
no account. When afterward he was, 
under the alarm of a patliamentary en- 
quiry, brought to feel the neceffity of giv- 
ing fome fort of anfwer to the peremptory 
requifition of the court of direStors, he 
faid he could not recolle&t the motives that 
had induced him to accept of the d fferent 
faums which he had received ; and he re- 
ferred to Mr. Larkins, the accomptant ges 
neral in India, for a more precife account. 
Accordingly application «as made to Mr. 
Larkins, and they fubmirted to the delay 
of {ending to In lia. The explanation of 
Mr. Laikins at length came, and to this 
clear, intelligible, and fatistactory account, 
Mr. Burke begged leave to call the atten- 
tion of their lordhhips. It was perhaps the 
mott extraord nay account that ever was 
rendered by a fervant to his employers 5 
the concluding pafface of it ought perhsps 
to be taken into confideration firft, becaule 
it threw light upon the whole of it. In 
this paflage Mr. Larkins, the accomptant 
general to the company in India, faid, thet 
* Honour would have prevented him from 
rendering this acccunt, unle!s defired fo 
to do by Mr. Haltings.?”” Here was an 
ufé made of honour of a kind fomewh: 
extraordinary. Houour, when connedied 





with virtue, and with virtuous objects, 
was in! itfelf a great and ufeful virtue, 
tending to aggrandize and clevate the good 

qualities 
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alities to which it was allied ; but that 
ding called honour, when bound to vice 
and immorality, partook of the nature of 
the vice with which it was lezgued, and by 
adding force thereto, aggravated its turpi- 
tude. Thus, in this inftance, there was 
a confederacy of honour in rapine and rob- 
bery; the plunder was committed, the 
fpoil was fhared, the pofitive orders of the 
employers were violated, and the league of 
honour, by which the thieves were bound 
to one another, made them cancel the evi- 
dence. What would their lordfhips fay to 
this fpecies of account ? If this were to be 
fuffered in the adminiftration of office, 
farewel to all honefty. If everyman was 
to be bound by that tie of confidence which 
every copartnery in wickednefs neceflurily 
created, and that fcandalous plea was to 
be admitted as fufficient to acquit him from 
his official duties to his employers, there 
was no means of fecuring the finances of 
any company from him. ~ Having anim d- 
verted on the very curious peroration of 
Mr. Larkins, he went into the feveral ar- 
ticles of the account of the prefents as 
ftated by him. The account was truly 
fingular: it ftated that a fum of 40,000!, 
was received from Dinajapore, but from 
whom received, or by whom, he faid net. 
In like manner all the other articles from 
Patna, &c. ftating, that 95,000]. had been 
received from three provinces in the whole; 
but why received, for what debt, to what 
end, from whom, or by whom, was ftill 
a fecret. Me. Burke went on to thew, 
that the prifoner, in thts dark and fhame- 
ful fyftem of corruption, had never trufted 
the whole of his fchemes to any one agent, 
nor even the whole of any one fcheme. If 
you traced any fecret job of bribery up to 
Mr. Larkins, you immediately found thar 
it branched off to Mr. Croft, to major 
Parker, to Gungo Govin Sing, Devi Sing, 
or fome other agent, black, white, or mez- 
zotinto, for he had them of all colours and 
fhades of colour. 

After going through the items of Lar- 
kin’s eccount, Mr. Borke faia, that even 
from this dark, unfatisfaétory paper, hints 
had been taken, which, by the penetration 


developed fuch a mafs of guilt, of grofs 
and cor upt iniquity, as would aftonifh the 
world. It wou'd be found that the mea- 
fures of Mr. Haitings in this long feries of 
myfierious finance, this new and unheard 
of refource for the raifing of money, th.s 
exchequer of bribes and treafury of prefents, 
could not be derived from neglizence of 
temper, from ignovance of mind, but from 


~ 
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corruptnefs of intention. There had been 
formed a confedeiacy of guilty rapine 5 
wealth was to be amafled by every indivi- 
dual of the confpiracy by any means; 2 
fyftem of corruption was to be maintained 
by a fyftem of concealment; and thefe 
men, having thus amafled wealth, were 
afterward to be protested in England by 
the means of that wealth. He called on 
the noble lords to proteét the national cha- 
racter from the grofs imputation of our 
being bafe enough to countenance fraud 
and concealment, rapacity and juggling, 
becaufe we profited from the crimes. We 
had of old the charaéter of being a fullen 
and fevere people, rough in our manners, 
but open, manly, and fincere. Let us 
not draw on ourfelves the worfe and more 
infamous imputation of being facile and 
accommodating, a people ready to compro= 
mife fraud, and to countenance juggling. 
Thofe men imported their manners with 
their gold. The fame prevaricating, dou 
ble dealng fpirit which marked them in 
India, ditiimgutthed them in Britain; and 
it was not merely our manners that were 
involved, the independence of our legifla- 
ture was at ftake. Thefe men had ace 
quired wealth by corruption in India, they 
tirove to preferve it by corruption in Eng- 
Jand.. Their influence at every eleGtion 
was felt by their lavifh abufe of that mo- 
ney which they had fcandaloufly acquired. 
The houfe of commons were now the ac- 
culers of thefe Indian delinquents: to- 
morrow thefe Indian delinquents might be 
the commons of England. He called on 
the noble lords to ref'ue the character of 
the nation from the difgrace of protecting 
fuch villany ; but above all, he trufted 
that the freedom of the houfe of commons 
would be preferved by the jultice of the 
heule of lords. 

Here Mr. Burke conchided ; and Mr. 
Grey then proceeded to adduce written 
evidence in fupport of this charge. 

The fame day, in the houle of com- 
mons, the hon. Mr. Villiers prefented the 
foliowing petition : 


The humble petition of the perfons whofe 
names are thereunto fubferibed on behalf 
of themfelves and others, Catholic Dif- 
enters of England, 

Sheweth, 

Tuar fentiments unfavourable to your’ 
petitioners, as citizens and fubje&s, have 
been enter‘aned by Englih proteftants, 
and that vour petitioners are fubjeét to va- 
ricus penal laws, on accownt of principles 
which are afferted to be maintained by your 

peritiencrg, 
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petitioners, and- othey perfons of their re- 
jigion, and which principles are dangerous 
to fociety. and totally repugnant to politi- 
cal and civil liberty. 

That your petitioners think it a duty 
which they owe to their country, as well 
as to themieélves, to proteit in a formal and 
folemn manner againit doétrines that they 
condemn, and that conftitute no pa:t what 
ever of their principles, religion, or belief. 

That your petitioners are the more 
anxious to free themftlves from fuch im- 
putations, becaufe divers proteflants, who 
profeis themlelves to be ral friends to li- 
berty of confcience, have neverthelefs a- 
vowed themicives hoftile to your petition- 
ers, on account of the opinion which your 
petitioners are fo fuppoted to hold; and 
your petitioners do not blame thofé pro- 
teftan's for their hottlity ; if it proceeds 
(0s your petitioners bope it does) not from 
an iniolerant {pirit in matters of religion, 
but from thei being mifinformed as to 
matters of fact. 

That your petitioners acknowledge that 
they fhould merit the reproach of being 
dangerous eremies to the ftate, if it were 
true, that they had adopted the maxims 
that are erroncoutly imputed to them; but 
vour petit: ners cetelt thoie unchvriftian- 
like and execrable maxims ; and your pe- 
titioners feveral!y claim (in common with 
men of all other religions) as a matter of 
natural juttice, that your petitioners cught 
not to fuffer for or on account of any wick- 
ed or ersoneous doéirines that may have 
been holden, or that may be held by any 
toreign Roman catholics, which doétrines 
your petitioners pubiicly diiciaim; any 
more than any of the Britith proteftants 
ought to be rendered refponfible for any 
dangerous doétrines that may be held by 
any foreign proteftants, which doétrines 
they, the f4id Britith proteitants, difuvow. 

I. That you petitioners have been ac- 
cufed of holding as a princ:ple of their re- 
Jigion, that princes excommunicated by 
the pope and council, or by authority of 
the See of Rome, may be depoted or mur- 
dered by their fubjects, or other pertons. 
Bur, fo far is the above-mentioned un- 
chrittian- like and abominable pofition from 
being a principle that ycur petitioners hold, 
that they reject, abhor, and deteft it, and 
every part there f, as execrable, and im- 
pious ; and your petitioners do folemnly 
declare, that neither the pope, erher with 
or without a general council ; nor any pre- 
Jate, nor any prie(t, nor any aflembly of 
prelates or priefts, nor any ecclefiattical 
power whatever, can abfolve the fubjects 

I 
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of this realm, or any of them, from their 
allegiance to his majefty king George the 
third, who is, by authority of the legifla- 
ture, the lawful king of this realm, and 
of all the dominions (hereunto belonging. 
if. That your pecitioners have alio hzen 
acciifed of holding, as a principle of their 
rehgion, that implicit cbedience is due 
from them to the orders and decrees of 
popes and general counc:ls: and that, 
therefore, if the pope, or any general 
council, fhould, for the good of the church, 
command ycur petitioners to take up arms 
apamit govermunent, or by any means to 
fubveit the laws and hberties of this coun- 
try, or to exterminate perions of a diffe 
rent religion from your petitioners, the 
accufrs of your petitioners affert, that 
your petitioners hold themfelves bound 'o 
obey fuch orders or decices on pain of eer- 
nal fire. Whereas your petitioners pofi- 
tively deny, that they owe any fuch obe- 
diente to the pope and general council, or 
to either of t 
bel'eve that no a@tihat is in ith!t immo.al 
or d.fhonett can ever be juttified by, or un- 
dér co'cur that it 1s done, either for the 
good of the church, or in obedience to any 
ecclefiaftica! power whatever. Your peti- 
tioners acknowledge no infallibilit, in. the 
pope ; and they neither apprehend nor bes 
lieve, that ther difobedience to any fuch 
orders or decrees (fhould any fuch be given 
or made) could iuoject your petit one:s to 
any punithment whatfoever, That your 
petinioners do fGlemnly declare, that no 
churclt, nor any prelate, nor any pvicit, 
nor any affembly of prelates or pricits, nor 
any ecclefiatical power whatever, hath, 
have, or ought to have any jurild:stion or 
authority whatfoever within ths real 
that can, direétly or indireGly, affee 
interfere with the independ ce, jovereig 
ty, laws, confinution, or gover: 
thereof, or the rights, liberties, perfens 
or proprtics, of the people of the fad 
realm, or of any of them; fave only and 
except by the authority of parliamen ‘sand 
that any fuch aflumption of power would 
be an ufurpation. 

It{. That your petitioners have Iikewife 
been accufed of holding as a principle of 
their religion, that the pope, by virtue of 
his fpiritua! power, cin ditpente wth the 
oblig.tions of any compaét or oth taken 
or entered into by any pe:fon of the reli- 
gion of your petitioners ; that therefore, 
no oath of allegiance, or other oath, cai 
bind your petitioners; and conlequently, 
that your petitioners can give no fecur ty 
for their allegiance to any eee — 
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That your petitioners admit that this con- 
clufion would be jult, if the original pro- 
polition, upon which it is found ed, were 
true: but your petitioners pofitively deny, 
that they hold any fuch principle; and they 
do folemnly declare, that neither the pope, 
nor any prelate, nor any pric, nor any 
aflembly of prelates or priefts, nor any 
ecclefialtical power whatever, can abfolve 
your p petition ers, or any of them from, or 
can previ ufly or fubfequently difpenfe with 
the obligations of any compact or oath 
whatfoever 

IV. That your petitioners have alfo been 
accufed of holding, as a principle of their 
religion, that no: only the pope, but even 
a prielt, has power, at his will and piea- 
fure, to pardon the fins of perfons of the 
rejizion of your pet: toners ; and there ‘fore, 
thai no perfon of the religion of your peti- 
tione’s can poflibly give any fecurity for his 
allegiance to any government ; inafmuch 
as the pope or a prieit can pardon perjury, 
rebellion and high treafon. ‘That your 
petitioners acknowledge alfo, the juftnels 
“ this conclution, if the prop: ition upon 

hich it is founded, were no: totally fi ilfe : 
hn your petitioners do folemnly deciare, 
that on the contrary, they believe that no 
fin whatever can be forgiven at the will of 
any pope, or of any pricit, of any perfon 
™ rg : but that a fincere forrow for 
pat fin, a firm refoitition to avoid future 
guilt, and every poflible atcnement to God, 
and the injure d neighbour, are the pievi- 
ous and indifvenf fable requilites to ettablifh 
a well-founded expectation of forgivenels. 

V. That your petitioners have alfo been 
accufed of holding, as a principle of their 
religion, that, ‘ Faith is notto be kept 
with heretics :” fo that no government, 
which does not profefs the fame religion as 
your petitioners, can have any f{ccurity 
from your petitioners for their alleg g1ar.ce 
and peaceable behaviour. ‘That your pe- 
titioners reject, reprobate, and abhor the 
dogtrine, that ¢ Faith is not to be kept 
with heretics,’ as being contrary to reli 
gion, merality, and common honelty. 
And ycur pet tirioners do hold and folemn- 
ly declare, that no breach of faith with, 
or injury to, or hoftility againft, any per- 
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WE have not feen the Letter mentioned by Mr. Winter. Had 
in the firft Inflance, ave jo.uld have pais every pol te 
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Sm H—— were guise grammatical, we fbould 


fon whomfoever, can ever be juftified by 
reafon of, or under pretence, that fuch per- 
fon is an heretic or an infidel. 

That your petitioners further folemnly 
declare, that they do make this declaration 
and proteftation, and every part thereof, 
in the plain and ordinary fenfe of the 
words of the fame, without any evafion, 
equivocation, or mental refervation what- 
foever. And that your petitioners hum- 
bly conceive, that your petitioners, who 
thus folemnly difclaim, and from. their 
hearts abhor, the abeve-mentioned abomi- 
nable and unchrittian-like _ principles, 
ought not to be put upon a level with any 
other men who may hold and profe{s thole 
principles. 

Your petitioners therefore humbly pray, 
that this horourable houfe will be 
pleated to grint fuch relief to your 
petitioners, as this honourable houfe 
in its wifdom fhall deem to be juit. 


This petition was ordered to lie upon 
the table. Another, to the fame effeét 
was prefented to the lords. The fubjeé, 
however, is poftponed to the next feflion, 
In the mean time, a proteftation or decla- 
ration to the fame effeét as the above peti- 
tion has been figned by aconfiderable num- 
ber of catholic diffenters. No repeal of 
the popery laws is intended to.be prayed 
for, but only an exemption, to a certain 
extent, from their effeéts, in favour of the 
protefting catholic d:flenters 

On Friday, the 8t hy Mr. Beaufoy re- 
newed his motion made laft year for the 
repeal cf the corporation and teft aéts. 
There were nearly the fame {peakers and 
the fame arguments; but the fate of the 
motion, although the fame, was move 
honourable: for, on a divifion, the num- 
bers were, aganft the motion 122, for 
it 102,—majority only 20. 

The diviiion, laft year, ftood thus: 

zgainit the motion 178, for it 100,——ma- 
jority 73. 

On Tuefday, May 12, at the trial of 
Mr. Haftings, the managers proceeded in 
their evidence tefpe€ting the corrupt receiv= 
ing of pre‘ents. 


[ To be continued. ] 


SPONDENTS. 


1 it been fent to us 
fron io it. 
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